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*A flgme leaned against the area railing and gazed 
down into the Kendalls' home,'— See p. 26. 
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NOTE. 

The ontline of this Btoiy is fact. It is founded on a 
little ballad poem by Lord Sonthesk, entitled 'Fiankio' 
{The Meda Maiden, and other Poem9\ which again is 
baaed on a short nairatiye written by Miss Davies^ in 
the Helping Hand lor 1875. 
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PHIL'S CHAMPIOlf. 




CHAPTER T. 

PHIL. 

^T was a morning in March in the city of 
Dublin. There had been rain during the 
night, and the streets were still wet and 
muddy, though they were quickly drying now under 
the influence of the sun and wind. The sun was 
bright, and strong enough to temper somewhat the 
sharp, dry east windy but could not take off all its edge. 

At a comer of a street in the vicinity of the river 
stood Phil Kendall, the little boot-black, at his accus- 
tomed daily post. Any one might see at a glance that 
Phil had secured a favourable stand for the pursuit 
of his calling. It was at the point where two streets 
cut one another, the principal of which was one of 
the busiest of the city thoroughfares. At this spot, 
moi-eover, there was a crossing, the sweeper in pos- 
session taking his post at one side of the street, and 
Phil Kendall, with his box and brushes, at the other. 

At Phil's corner — with one of its two windows 
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8 PHIVS CHAMPION. 

facing the main thoroughfare, and the other a nar- 
rower side street — stood a little bookseller^s and 
stationer's shop, which, at the moment I am beginning 
this story, had not jet opened for the business of the day, 
though most of the shops in the neighbourhood were 
already wide awake, or showing signs of soon being so. 

As a class, shoe-blacks are sturdy enough youngsters, 
as they need to be from the nature of their craft. 
But Phil Kendall could not be called by any means 
a strong or sturdy-looking boy. Though fifteen years 
old, he had a very slight and undeveloped figure, and 
was decidedly short in stature for that age. He had 
small, slender hands, and little, thin, altogether insig- 
nificant legs. His face was pale, with regular features, 
and blue, large, soft eyes ; and the general expression 
of the countenance was very attractive and pleasant 
— a face that took the attention and qiiickly won the 
sympathy. 

But small and slight as were Phil's hands, and 
limited as was the strength, comparatively speaking, 
which he could bring to his calling, there were very 
few cleverer shoe-blacks in Dublin than Phil Kendall. 
Perhaps there were some who did their work more 
quickly, — though Phil was quick enough too, — ^but 
few who did it so satisfactorily and thoroughly. 

The fact was, Phil put all his heart into his work, 
as well as all his physical energies. He was able to 
find an interest in his vocation ; it was with a sense 
of real satisfaction that he brought boots to the 
highest point of glossy brightness possible to be given 
to boots by a single pair of hands ; and it is not too 
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much to say that in the accomplishment of this resalt 
he found /a meek, artistic joy/ 

Phil, moreover, put his conscience into his business* 
He did the duty that daily recurred to be done up to 
the full measure of his ability, not solely because it 
was to his worldly interest so to do, — though, of 
course, that was a motive with him too, — but because 
he knew and felt that God required him to do his 
work, humble as it was, conscientiously and thoroughly. 

As Phil Kendall was one of the deftest, so also was 
he one of the most successful shoe-blacks in Dublin. He 
had a good stand, and he made the most of it. He plied 
his humble craft diligently, manfully, and cheerfully. 

Phil had been standing at his post some short while, 
when there was a noise within the little shop behind 
him. Phil knew that it was Mr. Marlowe preparing 
to open his premises. Presently the door of the shop 
opened, and a head appeared — a head bald at the top, 
with a fringe of thin, grey, wavy hair. 

' Good momiiig, Phil,' said Mr. Marlowe;. 

* Good morning, sir,' sj^d Phil, advancing towards 
that gentleman^ 

* Tm rather late this morning, Pm afraid,' said Mr. 
Marlowe. ^But I remembered th,at you had taken 
your box home with you yesterd$^y evening, and would 
not be inconvenienced if I did not open at the usual 
time, find pp I took an extra h^lf-hour in bed. I felt 
a bit tired this iporning, someway. It was, maybe, 
just laziness, but the fact is Pm beginning to find 
myself not so good at rising as I once was. It costs 
me more effort sometimes than it used to do« Just 
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one of the signs to keep me mindful of my years, yoa 
see, Phil,— one of the roots of the old tree beginning 
to wither a bit.' 

"As Mr. Marlowe was speaking, Phil and he were 
taking down the shutters of the shop and carrying 
them inside, a work in which Phil assisted his old 
friend every morning and evening. Mr. Marlowe 
was a tall, spare man with a slight stoop. Me had a 
mild, gentle face, and soft grey eyes, faded now some- 
what, but still clear and calm. 

* You're not such an old man yet, Mr. Marlowe,* 
said Phil. ' As for me, you needn't mind keeping me 
waiting a bit for my box now and then. What you 
do for me will more than make up for that, Fm sure ; 
and there's not much business so early in the day.' 

*No, no, Phil; it won't do to keep you waiting 
often, thank you all the same. There's always the 
chance of a stray customer even at this hour; and 
then if you missed Mr. Farrell some morning, I should 
be very angry with myself. About my being old, 
Phil, I am perhaps older than you think. My friends 
tell me I keep a youthful look for my years ; but I 
am beginning to feel a little frail and rickety some- 
times for all that. Don't think I am complaining, 
Phil. It would be the greatest ingratitude in me to 
do so. In regard to bodily strength, God has dealt 
very gently with me all my days. I have never, 
perhaps, been what you would call a robust man, but 
I can truly say that according to every day so has my 
strength been ; and with every crisis of my life, more- 
over, — and I have had my seasons of sorrow and sore 
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trial like others, — I seem to have had extra strength 
given me. So it is, I believe, with every one, if they 
would only have the faith and trust. God will and 
does give courage and strength to the weakest and 
timidest, to the frailest and most trembling-hearted 
woman: physical strength and courage, I mean, lad, 
not moral and spiritual only ; though, of course, the 
one helps the other, and you often can't separate the 
two. But now, maybe, Tm getting a little beyond 
you. But just look at yourself, Phil. You're but a 
small slip of a boy, with not the average sturdiness 
of lads of your age, as you know yourself ^ and yet 
see how God gives you strength and spirit from day 
to day, so that there's scarce a handier little shoe-black 
in Ireland at this moment, I do believe. You're often 
tired enough after your day^s work, I know ; but still 
you're mostly bright and brisk again in the morning. 
To set against your not having so much robustness 
as other lads, the kind heavenly Father has given you 
a brave little heart and a cheerful spirit, two of the 
best of' His good gifts. Thank Him for that, Phil, 
always, as I am sure you do. But I'm running on to 
you at a great rate this morning. Here comes a 
customer for his Saturday's paper, and there's Mr. 
Farrell.' 

Mr. Marlowe turned into his shop, — ^he had been 
standing at the door while talking with Phil, — and 
Phil resumed his place beside his box, ready for Mr. 
Farrell. Mr. Farrell was a young clerk, who was 
obliged to be at his office at an early hour. He lived 
in lodgings, and his landlady's domestic arrangements 
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did not allow of her getting her lodger's boots 
blackened before he left the house* 

So Phil Kendall's stand came in very conveniently 
for the young clerk, and Mr. Farrell was accordingly 
one of Phil's regular patrons ; and if he had been a 
man with an income of five thousand a year, and 
with a dozen servants at his call, I don't think his 
boots would have been more prettily polished than 
they were at Phil's hands for one penny. 

Mr. Farrell was not Phil's only regular customer. 
There were several persons, whose places of business 
were in the vicinity of Phil's stand, who had occasion 
to need his services as often as twice or thrice in a 
week, and whose custom Phil could confidently count on. 

Nevertheless it was upon chance custom that Phil 
chiefly relied. When he began business as a shoe- 
black, his appearance had no doubt in the first 
instance won him friends. People paused to notice 
the slight, frail-looking boy, with the pale but well- 
featured face, and clear, soft blue eyes. There was 
something interesting in the boy's whole aspect ; for 
his face, besides its delicate moulding and outline, was 
full of expression. It had not seldom happened that 
a warm-hearted passer-by, as his eyes fell on Phil, 
suddenly discovered that his boots wanted polishing, 
who had not previously been aware of the fact. 

But Phil had soon proved beyond a question that 
whatever his looks might suggest to the contrary, 
he understood his business, and so many who had at 
first given him their custom greatly out of compassion 
and by way of encouragement, soon gave it from 
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other reasons as well, receiving a fair equivalent for 
their money outlay. Thus Phil made patrons and 
friends, and wherever he made them invariably re- 
tained them. 

I have called Mr. Marlowe a friend of Phil Ken- 
dall's, and he was one of the boy's very best friends. 
The relations between the two were those of mutual 
services, but the balance of good oflGices undoubtedly 
lay with Mr. Marlowe, 

Phil helped the old gentleman morning and evening 
in opening and closing his shop, as has been mentioned, 
and occasionally he went a message for him. In 
requital for these services, Mr. Marlowe was able to do 
Phil many a helpful and friendly turn. 

Mr. Marlowe allowed the boy to leave the box which 
held his brushes and blacking-pots every night in his 
shop, which saved Phil the labour of carrying it daily 
between his home and his stand ; and as he lived at a 
considerable distance from the spot where he plied his 
trade, this was no small ease and convenience to him. 
On the day before that on which this story opens, he 
had taken his box home for the purpose of tinkering 
it a little, one or two of the nails having got loose. 

Every day at noon Phil retired into Mr. Marlowe's 
shop, and there ate his dinner, usually in company 
with the old man, in quiet and comfort ; and the rest 
and brief respite from the noisy and crowded street 
thus afforded him were very grateful and refreshing 
to the little lad. Phil's own dinner was generally of 
a frugal enough character, but his bread and cheese, or 
morsel of cold bacon, were not unfrequently supple- 
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mented by a portion from Mr. Marlowe's somewhat 
more appetizing and varied meal — ^by a bowl of hot 
soup, for instance, or a baked potato, or sometimes by 
so choice a delicacy as a roasted apple. Phil's dinner 
was washed down with tea, which his mother put up 
for him in a little tin can ; and this he would always 
have had to drink cold had he not been able to warm 
it at Mr. Marlowe's fire whenever he chose, thus 
getting a much more comfortable and restoring 
beverage when, as was sometimes the case in winter 
weather, he was chill and numbed with cold. 

Mr. Marlowe's shop, too, often afforded a welcome 
shelter to Phil in rough and inclement weather, in 
rain and sudden storm, and on days of snow and sleet, 
when there was little business doing, and yet when 
Phil did not like to be absent altogether from his 
post. At such times the little shop was a very 
harbour of refuge to the lad. 

Such were some of the principal ways in which Mr. 
Marlowe could be of service to Phil Kendall, and by 
which the old man showed his good-will towards the 
boy. It was little wonder, therefore, that Phil should 
have had a strong liking and regard for his old friend ; 
a boy with a less affectionate and warm heart would 
have had such. After his own family, there was no 
one to whom Phil was so much attached as to Mr. 
Marlowe. 

Saturday was usually one of Phil's busiest days, and 
to-day was no exception. Artisans and mechanics, 
coming home from their work at mid-day, and perhaps 
purposing to spend the afternoon in some out-door 
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recreation and merry-making, liked to have their boots 
made bright and smart ; and many of these gave Phil 
their custom, so that at the mid-day hours on Satur- 
days he was generally actively employed, and the 
pennies came in fast. 

It was towards six o'clock when Phil Kendall pre- 
pared to quit his post for the day. He placed his 
brushes in his box, which he then proceeded to stow 
away in its accustomed night quarters in a corner of 
Mr. Marlowe's shop. 

* Work over for the week, Phil, and a fine long rest 
for body and spirit to-morrow,' said Mr. Marlowe. 
* God grant that there may never come a time when 
men, ignorant of their own good, and blind to the 
great Master's wisdom, will try to take from us our 
Sunday. If there be any such in England or Ireland, 
my wish for them is, that God may make them wiser, 
for surely they know not what they do. Good-bye, 
lad, till Monday, and remember me kindly to your 
mother and the little ones.' 

Mr. Marlowe and Phil had now got the shutters of 
the shop up. As he had grown older, Mr. Marlowe 
had begun to close his premises at an earlier hour than 
had once been his custom, and seldom now kept it 
open beyond six o'clock. Phil bade the old man good 
evening, and took his way homewards. He had not 
gone fja: when he drew forth from his pocket his 
purse, which was nothing more or less than the foot of 
an old worsted stockmg tied with a bit of cord, and 
counted over the day's earnings, a proceeding which 
he always went through at this time. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A SUNK FLAT AND ITS INMATES. 

|HIL EZEND ALL'S home was in a poor 
part of the city, but not in a low quarter. 
But his road home led him through one or 
two streets and lanes which bore a rather doubtful 
reputation for respectability, and whose general aspect 
was by no means attractive or reassuring. 

The street in which Phil lived — Shandon Street 
by name — was humble looking enough, narrow, and 
somewhat dark and cheerless during a good part of 
the year. Still it was a respectable street, the inhabi- 
tants of which, for the most part, lived decent and 
orderly lives, 

PhiVs home was in a cellar or sunk flat, reached 
from the street by a flight of stone steps. Over the 
door of the house a small board was suspended, which 
bore the following announcement : — 

* Mangling Done down Herb Dayly.* 

As Phil descended the steps, his ears were greeted 

16 
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by the sound of young voices singing in what was 
meant to be unison, but with more vigour than har- 
mony. He had no more than entered the room when 
the voices abruptly ceased ; and Phil was rushed at by 
a little girl and boy, who caught him by the hands 
and round the neck, shouted and danced about him, 
and evinced in various ways the gladness and satisfac- 
tion which their brother's appearance caused them, 
while an older boy advanced more slowly, and wel- 
comed Phil in a somewhat less demonstrative but 
still hearty fashion. 

The children had been busily at work turning a 
mangle, beside which Mrs. Kendall still stood^ drawing 
ofiF some linen from between the rollers. 

* Hurrah, Phil 1 Saturday night I No more work till 
Monday,' cried little Mat, the youngest of the children. 

*Will ye let Phil be seated, childer/ said Mrs. 
Kendall, ^ and not keep him standing there, an' him so 
tired as ye know he always is on Saturdays! Sure, 
where are your manners at all, to keep dancin' round 
him like young Indians an' no less 1 Sit down, avour- 
neen, an' rest yourself; an' jest ye come back an' 
finish this bit of work, the rest of you, for it's to go 
home to-night, every stitch of it.' 

* Easy, mother agrah ! we'll finish the. things, never 
fear. Sure there's no harm in being glad to see Pbil,*^ 
said Dan Kendall. 

'No harm in the world, avick. I never said that; 
but ye needn't try to smother him entirely, Nora and 
Mat. An' now come an' finish this bit job afore it 
gets quite dark/ 

B 
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The three children resomed their places at the 
mangle, which now began to revolve again beneath the 
anited and vigorous action of their joong arms. Dan 
Kendall was an actively bailt boy, a year and a half 
younger than Phil, but already as tall, with sharp eyes, 
a brown face, and an expression betokening a quick 
and lively observation. 

Nora had a bright, good-tempered, freckled, some- 
what irregular face, with blue eyes like Phil's, but 
smaller, lips that a princess might have envied for their 
coral red, and no nose worth the mentioning. 

Little Mat was undoubtedly the flower of the family, 
in regard to looks at any rate. He was a really hand- 
some child, with a little figure as straight as an arrow, 
large black eyes, and rich, dark-brown hair, which 
clustered round his head in close, wavy masses, like the 
curls about the head of a sculptured Apollo. 

The children took up their singing again with their 
work. 

^ I say, Phil, just you listen to this song/ said Mat.' 
* I don't think you ever heard it afore. It's such a 
good 'un. Dan's been learning us it all the after- 
noon.' 

The children repeated to a curious, sing-song air, 
in which there was a good deal of sameness, and, 
to say the truth, not much melody, the following 
words : — 

' Oh ! where are yoa going to, my sweet lass f 

I'm bound for the Bio Grande, 
Singing Rio, singing Rio, 
I*m bound for the Bio Grande. 
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' Old Bango was no sailor, ». 

Yeo ! heave Iio 1 
He went to sea in a whaler, 
And we're bound for the Bio Grande.' 

*Is that the last song you've learned, Dan t where 
did you pick it up ? ' asked Phil. 

*Down on the quay. The sailors sing it when 
they're pulling at the ropes, or getting up the 
anchor/ answered Dan. The neighbourhood of the 
shipping was a favourite resort of Dan's in his play- 
time ; and in regard to singing, there were few airs of 
a simple and popular character which his quick ear 
could not enable him to take up accurately on a first 
or second hearing. 

* It's a jolly, swinging tune, ain't it, Phil f ' said Dan. 

'MiddUng, I think, Dan,' answered Phil, in a 
doubtful tone. 'I fancy some of your songs are 
prettier.* 

^Why, it's just first-rate, PhiUy,' said little Mat, 
still tugging at the mangle handle. 'I don't 
remember one of Dan's songs what's so good.' Mat 
had unbounded faith in, and admiration for, his 
brother's musical powers, and was always apt to think 
the reigning favourite song superior to its pre- 
decessors. 

*What do the words mean, Dan, do you knowt' 
asked Phil, who was a little puzzled by his brother's 
latest addition to his lyrical repertoire* 

*I don't know 'zactly,* replied Dan; *but that 
don't matter much in some kinds of songs, you know, 
Phil. Sailors' songs don't mostly have much sense, 
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Tve noticed. It's the time they care for, I guess. 
Any words will do. They just want something to 
help them keep time, you know, when they're at the 
ropes or the capstan/ 

'But just try something else now, childer,^ said 
Mrs, Kendall. 'Ye've been singing that all the 
afternoon, an' I agree with Phil that ye've nicer 
songs entirely.' 

* Let's have 

'' Haul away the bowlin', 
The jolly ship's a roUin' ; 
Haul away the bowlin', 
Yeo! heayeho!"' 

sang Dan, whose mind had a strongly nautical bias. 

^ No, no, Dan, not that,' said his mother. 

* Sing "Don't you hear Jordan rolling t" or "Colour 
counts for nuffing up in heaven,'' like the Jubilee 
Singers that mother took us to hear,' suggested Mat. 

* Sure, can't ye sing one of your own pretty Sunday- 
school hymns t' said Mrs. Kendall. 

' Oh yes I we'll have the one Mr. Moore taught us 
last,' said Nora ; and she began, in her fresh young 
voice, and in capital tune, the following hymn : — 

CHILDREN'S EVENIKQ HYMN. 

The twilight shadows deepen, 

The woods are growing still ; 
The cattle home are wending, 

The shepherd leaves the hilL 

From wood, and stream, and valley, 

The sunset lights are fled ; 
And now the stars are sparkling 

Like diamonds overhead. 
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^ We thank Thee, heayenly Father, 

For all Thy care this day, 
For guiding ns, Thy children, 

So gently on our way. 

For well we know that ever. 

From out the far bine skies, 
Thou watchest all Thy children 

With kind and loving eyes. 

God ! be with the homeless, 

Out in the cold, dark street. 
Who wander sad and weary. 

With naked, aching feet. 

Oh ! send them help and succour, 

And friends and kindly love ; 
Or to Thyself receive them. 

In Thy bright home above. 

Kind Father, guard the sailors 

This night upon the deep, 
As through the long dark hours 

Their lonely watch they keep. 

Guard them, dear Lord, from shipwreck, 

From reefs and sudden gales ; 
With fair and prosperous breezes 

Fill out their vessels' sails. 

And bring them safe to harbour. 

Across the heaving foam, 
To those dear wives and children 

Who wait for them at home. 

We pray Thee, heavenly Father, 

Watch near our beds to-night ; 
Fold Thy strong arms around us 

Until the rising light. 
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And wake us in the morning, 

With spirits light and free, 
And hearts more glad and willing 

To love and honour Thee. 

The children being tnnch more famib'ar with the 
air of the hymn than with that of the previous ditty, 
the mnsical effect was very mach happier. 

In this close juxtaposition of the secular and the 
sacred, the children were conscious of nothing incon- 
gruous, far less irreverent, and the same may be said 
in regard to Mrs. Kendall. If any such thought 
presented itself to Phil's mind, it was only vaguely. 
With no gift of song himself, he liked to hear his 
brothers and sisters sing ^ any time, and especially 
certain of their hymns. 

^That's sung fine,' he said, when the children had 
finished. 

^ Singing makes a man do his work twice as quick/ 
said Dan, with an air of vast experience. 

* Makes the mandle do round ever so much faster,' 
chimed in Mat. 

^ Of course it does, alannah. Keep that in mind 
all your days,' said Mrs. Kendall. *An' if it's 
not always convanient to sing with your voice, 
keep a singing heart at your work, like a brave 
boy-* 

*I haven't given you the day's earnings, mother,' 
said Phil, drawing forth his old stocking-purse, and 
emptying its contents into his mother's lap. 

^ Troth, an' ye've done a grand day's work, machree,' 
said Mrs. Kendall. * It's my own brave, good lad ye 
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are always. The kind Father in heaven bless and 
gaard ye all your life.' 

As she spoke, Mrs, Kendall bent forward and 
kissed her son tenderly. It was wonderful how 
gently she did it ; for she was a big, strongly-built 
woman, with a large frame, and long stout arms of 
a deep pink colour, from much contact with hot 
water possibly, and with a broad, honest, but homely 
face — ^the sort of woman you could easily picture 
as kissing her children with hearty warmth, but 
from whom you would hardly have expected so much 
of gentle tenderness as accompanied her present 
action. 

* Yes, Fve had an uncommon lucky day,' said Phil. 
* But I'm not going to give you quite all, mother ; 
you must give me back some pence. This is Saturday 
night— extra supper night, you know.' 

*To be sure ; I'm not forgetting that, Phil, more by 
token that I must see about supper pretty soon. But 
I think we should just finish this lot of linen first, 
and then all our minds '11 be asy.' 

* Well, mother, Til just run out and get something 
for supper meanwhile, and that will save time.' 

* Why should ye be tiring yourself, accushla ? Your 
day's work's done, and hard enough it's been upon ye. 
Dan will go for the things presently.' 

* Yes, Phil, I'll be ready to go in a minute or two,' 
said Dan. 

^ No, no, I'm not so tired as all that comes to, and 
the shop so near hand. Fve had a good rest now, too. 
You just get your mangling finished. Dan, and Nora, 
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and Mat, and Til be back before jouVe done* But 
what shall it be for supper to-night t ' 

' Herrings/ said Dan at once. 

^ Woast potatoes,' ^ Kashers,' cried Mat and Nora 
in a breath, the former in a tone of keen excitement. 

^ We can't have them all, that's clear,' said Phil, 
laughing. * We most decide by the majority.' 

* Don't know what your ' jority means,' said Mat, 
whose face was now a study of perplexity. 

* You'll soon see, Matty,' said Phil. 

* But we all want different things, Phil,' said Dan. 
* What do you want t ' 

* I haven't a choice, Dan. Any of the three will 
please me as well as another. Mother must give her 
vote either for herrings, rashers, or potatoes, and that 
will make a majority. She must give the casting 
vote, as they call it in the reports of the meetings,' 
said Phil, wh^ was a close student of the papers. 
'Now, mother.' 

* Any of them will do for me, childer, ye know 
that,' said Mrs. Kendall. 

*But that won't do at all, mother. That won't 
help us out of our difficulty. You must give your 
vote for one of the three.' 

* Well, theii, it's to the youngest maybe we should 
give the preference. We'll say roast potatoes, 
childer.' 

* Well, I'll go, then ; and I know old Peter will give 
me fine big ones, — he always does,' said Phil, and he 
left the house on his errand to the roast potato man, 
whose stand was at the end of the street. 
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THE WAIF. 




>F the little domestic scene just described, 
there was a spectatoi: of whom none of the 
actors were at all aware. A figare leaned 
against the area railing and gazed down into the 
Kendalls' home. The shutters of the single window 
had not yet been closed, nor the blind drawn down, 
so that the watcher could see nearly everything that 
went on in the room. 

It was a strange enough figure to be found in a 
civilised land, but not an unfamiliar one to those who 
know large cities. He was a boy with a shambling, 
lean, but large-boned figure, a lean and hollow-cheeked 
face, and a large mouth. His shaggy, light-coloured 
hair fell over his brow in matted tangles, from between 
which a pair of keen and hungry eyes gleamed, as you 
might imagine a young tiger's eyes would gleam amid 
the reeds of his jungle. 

The boy was clad, if such a term can be applied to 
Lim at all, in a coat that had X^Qen made for a man. 
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and that a tall one. It was of the sort often worn bj 
Irish peasants, with long tails, which, in the case of 
the present wearer, trailed upon the ground, giving him 
a ludicrous and incongruous appearance, heightened 
by his ragged, brimless, beaver hat, which being also 
several sizes too large for him, fell down over the back 
of his head and rested on the nape of his neck. 

He wore knotted round his waist a girdle of rope, 
like a pilgrim monk of the Middle Ages,— but not, it is 
needless to say, from motives of penance or austere 
self-discipline, — which rude belt secured to the person 
of the wearer a pair of corduroy trousers, so tattered 
that it was a simple marvel how they hung together 
at all. Boots the boy had none. 

Such in outward aspect was Jim Nolan, a typical 
Bedouin of the purest type, if the epithet can be used 
in such a connection, — a nomad of the streets almost 
from the time when he first began to walk, a flotsam 
waif upon the ebbing and flowing sea of humanity. 

Jim Nolan had been gazing in at the Kendalls' 
window with eyes of eager longing. The bright and 
cheerful sfeene presented within the little room filled 
him with vague ^nvy and intense longing. He. was 
cold, he was hungry, he was more than ordinarily 
fagged and weary. He was aware to-night of a chill 
dejection and heaviness of heart, which was not a 
frequent mood with him. When out of luck, a stolid, 
apathetic indifference, the gradual product of the 
conditions of his life, came to his support, and was to 
him by way of a shield, if not a consolation. 

This was not the first time, however, that he had 
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gazed down into the Kendalls' window. He had 
done the same a night or two before, and had been 
attracted back to the spot by the memory of its 
brightness and warmth. To Jim Nolan the home 
of the young Kendalls seemed to possess all that 
the imagination could picture. 

As Phil Kendall climbed the area steps and reached 
the street, he all but stumbled against Jim, who 
budged not an inch from his position, but remained 
leaning stolidly against the railing. If Jim possessed 
any code of etiquette of his own at all, it clearly did 
not demand of him that he should give a stranger 
the wall. 

Phil paused a moment and looked at the figure 
before him, and as he did so he was struck, not by its 
ragged uncouthness, — ^f or such figures were familiar 
enough to him, — ^but by the hollow, hungry look in 
the face. 

* Where are you going, boy ? ' asked Phil in the soft 
voice which nature had given- him. 

*Nowheres,' answered Jim somewhat gruffly. 

* Are you hungry % ' 

* Dunno ; 'spose I am ; I ain't had nothin' to eat 
since mornin', anyways, and I didn't have a feast 
then. But what's the oddst Tm used to being 
hungry, ye see, and some people thinks that makes all 
the difference.' 

* Could you take a supper if I gave it youl ' asked 
Phil. 

Jim paused a moment before he answered. His 
sensibilities were not so deai^ued and dull as to be 
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ntterlj impervious to kind words and a soft voice. 
He stared in Phil's face> and he recognised its 
gentleness. 

* What do you want to gim mef Anything 11 do,* 
he said ; ' I am more 'n common hungry to-night for 
sure.' 

Tm going to buy some roast potatoes, and you 
shall have a couple if you'll come to the end of the 
street with me.' 

' All right, ril go, and thankful, agrah,' said Jim in 
a greatly softened tone, which showed that even his 
rough voice was capable of gradations. 

Phil led the way down the street, and Jim followed 
close in his wake. Arrived at old Petei^s stand, Phil, 
after a little bargaining, negotiated his purchase of 
the potatoes, laying out one penny more than he had 
originally proposed expending. Two of the smoking 
hot potatoes, and these not the smallest, he placed in 
Jim Nolan's hands, and the rest in the cloth which 
he had brought with him to carry his purchase in. 

Jim accompanied Phil back to the area head, still 
keeping slightly in the rear of his benefactor, and 
actively at work upon his potatoes. 

*Have you got enough?' asked Phil, pausing at 
the top of the steps before descending. 

* Lots,' replied Jim, with his mouth full. Then he 
ceased a moment in his rapid eating, touched Phil 
hesitatingly on the shoulder. ^ You're a rare kind 
little cove ; thim p'urtaties was bully/ he said. 

He gave a kind of duck and bob with his shaggy 
head, which would inevitably have shaken off his 
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wreck of a hat had he not recovered it in time by a 
dexterous side twitch, turned quickly upon his heel, 
and made off down the street with the rapid scuttling 
motion — like a crab sliding along an inclined rock — 
peculiar to the British street arab. Phil watched the 
retreating figure for a moment or two, until it dis- 
appeared in the dusk of evening, and then descended 
the steps. 

* Sure yeVe been a trifle long, Philly avick,' said 
Mrs. Kendall. 

*Yes, mother; there was a boy in the street up 
there who looked so hungry, and I gave him a couple 
of the potatoes, and spent a penny more.' 

^ No blame to ye for that same, my dear. Ye did 
what I might expect of ye, an' what I would have bid 
ye myself, if the poor lad was all ye say.' 

^ If you had seen him, mother, you couldn't have 
doubted for a moment. Hungry isn't the word for 
the look in his face. It's starving he looked like, and 
nothing less; and the way he ate the potatoes was 
just a sight to pity.' 

* I can believe ye, alannah, I can believe ye. An* 
it's none the worse our supper will taste for giving a 
morsel of it to a hungry fellow-creaturei we may be 
sure of that.' 

* What did the boy do for salt, Phil f 'tatoes ain't 
dood without salt,' inquired Mat with gravity. 

*Why, he was all right there, Mat. Peter salts 
the potatoes, and peppers them too, if you like.' 

*rm glad he had salt; pepper don't tount for 
much/ said Mat. 
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* Well, let's have supper at once, childer/ said Mrs. 
Kendall. * We're a thrifle late to-night, but the 
mangliug^s all done, an' we've the clear night afore 
us.' 

The children took their places round the table. 
Mrs. Kendall poured them out their tea, Phil appor- 
tioned the potatoes, and Pan cut up the loaf. 

Busily occupied with their supper as all at once 
became, it was the reverse of a silent meal, and a 
very cheerful and happy one withal. The children 
laughed and talked unchecked, little Mat holding his 
own among them all. Phil himself was, perhaps, the 
smallest talker at the table, but he smiled and laughed, 
in a quiet but happy way, as much as any of them. 
It was always a great part of Phil's happiness to see 
his brothers and sister happy. 

There was occasionally a good deal of noise at the 
Kendalls' table, to be sure, but rarely any roughness, 
ugly word, or rude act, Afcs. Kendall let her children 
laugh and talk at their meals freely, for her simple 
code of manners did not forbid such; but when it 
was necessary, she could exert an amount of authority 
•which effectually precluded anything like confusion 
and anarchy in her little household. 

Though the home of the Kendalls' was a cellar in 
the strict sense of the word, it was not, therefore, 
either an uncomfortable or an unwholesome dwelling- 
place, being well floored, weather-tight, and storm- 
proof. The appearance of neatness and cleanliness 
which prevailed throughout the two rooms did much 
to compensate for their humble and somewhat scant 
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famishing, and there was about them, nnmlstakeably, 
the air of home, which may be present in a cellar and 
absent in a palace. Mrs. Kendall's fire was always 
cheerf al and bright, albeit she had to exercise a strict 
economy in regard to fuel; her hearthstone always 
clean swept and trim. 

When the tea was over, Dan and Nora were 
despatched to take home the mangling — carried be- 
tween them in a double-handled basket— to its several 
destinations, while Mrs. Kendall set about clearing 
the table and washing up the tea things. 

By the time the mother had finished her task, and 
tidied up the room generally, Dan and Nora were 
back again. The children now drew round the fire, 
and Mrs. Kendall took her seat in their midst. Mat 
took up his position by his mother^s knee, and pre- 
sently something in her face struck him. 

* Mother, you're looking so sorry ; what's the matter 
wif you! ' he said. *I know. You're thinking of 
Uncle Terry.' 

*Is it sorry ye think Fm looking, avoumeen?' 
said Mrs. Kendall. ^ Troth, I've nothing to make me 
sad at present, thank God ; and I wasn't thinking of 
Uncle Terry either, poor lad.* 

The truth was that Mrs. Kendall was feeling a 
little tired, as she not unf requently did — strong 
woman as she was — on Saturday night, and her 
face showed it; a state of things which did not 
escape the sharp eyes of Mat, who was usually the 
quickest to detect changes in his mothers face, per- 
haps because his own was of tenest close to it. 
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But the children, especially the two youngest, had 
a strong belief that whenever their mother looked 
in any respect differently from her ordinary even- 
tempered cheerfulness, or was unusually quiet and 
silent, she was * thinking of Uncle Terry ; * and their 
conviction was equally strong that the quickest and 
surest way to dispel her sad thoughts— or what they 
supposed to be such — was to make her tell them 
Uncle Terry's story. 

*Tell us 'bout Uncle Terry, mother,' said Mat. 
^Tellusall'bouthim.' 

* Yes, mother, do, please,' said Nora. 

Mrs. Kendall rarely refused to comply with her 
children's request in this matter, if it was at all con- 
venient to grant it. I omit from my narrative many 
of the details in Mrs. Eendall's story which her 
auditors insisted on. 
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for food an* clothes. But it wasn't long my poor 
mother had to bear it all. The kind heavenly Father 
took her away, to spare her more sorrow, maybe. 

* Well, then, I was old enough by that time to take 
a situation, an' after some weary waitin' I did get a 
comfortable place. Terry was still but a slip of a lad, 
an' too young an' slight entirely for any kind of work, 
an' I had to keep him out of my earnings, an' give him 
what schooling I could afford. It was pretty hard 
work, but I did it willingly an' gladly, for I was as 
fond an' proud of Terry as ever girl was of a brother, 
an' he was as fond of me. I kept to the same place, 
an' got to be more an' more trusted by my master au' 
mistress; and by an' by Terry grew big enough to 
take a situation himself, an' my master got him into a 
cabinetmaker's shop, where he had a good chance of 
learning a fine, clever trade. But Terry was from a 
child of a restless an' roving turn, an' as a boy always 
most fond of books about voyages an' thravel, an' 
foreign parts an' the like ; an' he hadn't been at his 
business for more than a year when he grew tired of 
it, an' one day he came to me, an' he says ; 

* " Mary, I'll never make a good carpenter or 
cabinetmaker, if I live till a hundred," says he. 
"My heart isn't in the work, an* that's the truth. 
An' so, Mary, I want to thry some other trade. I 
want to emigrate, nothing more nor less. I've come 
to get your consent, avourneen, an' maybe a thrifle 
money to start with. It's yourself knows money's 
slow an' hard to come by here in the old country, but 
there's plenty of work and good pay for it over there 
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in Australia. Ye'll not be for saying anything against 
my going now, Mary. It's heart sorry I am to leave 
ye, ye know that ; but I'll work hard an' make money 
in Australia, an' then ye'll come out to me, darlin', an' 
sure we can be as happy there as here. It's sorrow 
enough we've known in the old land — not that I'm 
saying a word against it, but we've neither of us so 
much to bind us to it now." 

* What could I say to the boy ? I saw his heart 
was fixed ; and though my own was well-nigh breaking 
at the thought of his going away, an' so far, I could 
not say a word against it. It would only have vexed 
an' saddened him, an' done no good anyway. So I 
just got ready his box of clothes, an' gave him the 
best part of the money I had saved ; an' one bright 
summer momin' I went down with him to the ship, 
which was to carry away hundreds more besides him- 
self to Australia, an' wished him good-bye for the last 
time, with a heart choking my words, an' eyes that 
couldn't see him for tears. 

* I never saw your Uncle Terry again, as ye know, 
an' I've long given up hope that I ever will. He 
arrived safe an' hale in Australia, an' after wandering 
about for a while an' trying his hand at more than 
one trade, he at last satisfied his taste for thravel an' 
change, an' settled down to steady work. He made 
good wages, and by an' by sent me home all the 
money I had lent him, an' something over, like the 
generous-hearted lad he always was, for a marriage 
present ; for by this time I had become acquainted 
with your father, and was soon to be married to him. 
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Well, a little while after we were married, I had a 
letter from Terry saying he was going to make another 
move. He had saved some money by this time, an' he 
an' a comrade were going to put their savings together 
an' go to another colony, to a place they call New 
Zealand, an' start a small farm there. 

* They had to go to New Zealand by water, an' on 
the voyage your uncle's ship was wrecked. We never 
could come by the right of it exactly, but it seemed 
that part of the poor shipwrecked people kep' to the 
ship and went down with her — ^all except one man, 
who was picked up by another vessel, floating on a 
spar, an' so escaped to tell the sad story ; and that the 
rest of the people went off in a boat. Your father 
saw in an Australian newspaper that it was thought 
the boat reached land somewhere, but the paper didn't 
seem to be very sure about it, an' we never could find 
out any more of the matter. If the boat <lid get safe 
to land, I think your uncle must have remained in the 
ship, for he would have sent me a letter if he was 
ashore an' alive, unless he was on some outlandish 
place where he couldn't get a letter sent. An' yet, to 
be sure, it was more like Terry to go in the boat if he 
could, for he was a fearless boy beyond anything; but 
it's my opinion the boat must have been wrecked too, 
but I can't say for sure. 

* An' that's all my story about your uncle, childer. 
I never thought of him — an' I often did think of him, 
many an' many a time — ^without a sore heartache ; but, 
of course, I had other things to occupy my mind, an' 
soon other cares too. Your father was as good an' 
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kind a husband to me as woman could wis , 
were very happy together, till he fell ill, an' I 
troubles began again. His illness was a lor 
you can recollect, Phil, an' our little saving i 
nigh drained with doctors' bills an' medicine 
like, and nothing coming in all the while 
your father died, after the funeral an' all the 
were paid, I had no more money left than be , 
mangle there, an' I had to move from the r : 
house we used to live in ; an' it all came tt 
on me through Mat being still a baby in i 
wanting constant care an' watching. But I 
very kind, an' gave me strength an' heart an' : 
and you've been rare good childer in the mai 
we've come on through all, an' now we're h ] 
content. But your uncle's in my thoughts i 
time still ; for, you see, never having learnt 
certain about him is a'most worse in some w ; 
if we had heard of his being dead, an' I c . 
have the same thoughts about him as with yoi i 
who died calm an' restful in his bed, with ; 
trust in God's love an' wisdom, with his banc 
an' you all around him, though it's only Phil : 
remember.' 

The children always listened to the story < 1 
Terry with the closest attention, and, often 
had heard it, it never lost its interest for tl 
sometimes brought the tears to the eyes of 
two of them, Nora and Phil, for there was i 
pathos in the way in which Mrs. Kendall i 
narrative which is lost in reproducing it. 
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* Now, Matty/ said his mother, when she had ended 
speaking, 'it's time ye were getting to your bed, 
honey, and ye too, Norah. Bring the book, Dan, and 
we'll have the chapter.' 

The plan which Mrs. Kendall followed in reading 
the Bible aloud to her family, was to proceed straight 
through such parts of both Scriptures as were at 
all within the comprehension of the children. She 
wisely avoided the risk of wearying them by reading 
those parts which were quite beyond the youngest of 
them to understand. Her knowledge of the Scriptures 
and her natural shrewdness usually guided her aright 
on this point, but now aild then she was placed in 
some doubt. To-night she read the third chapter of 
Malachi to the end. 'And a book of remembrance 
was written before Him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon His name. And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord, in that day when I make up my 
jewels; and I will spare them, as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him. Then shall ye return, and discern 
between the righteous and the wicked, between him 
that serveth God and him that serveth Him not.' 

*Ye'll not understand a deal of that, maybe, 
childer, leastways Nora and Matty won't,' Mrs. 
Kendall said, when she had finished. *An' there's 
things in it I don't make out quite clear myself. 
Maybe I should have taken a simpler chapter to-night; 
but I like to read straight on whenever I can, an* 
there's generally something even in the deepest parts 
of God's book that all of us can understand.' 

* I quite understand that about the jewels, I think. 
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motber,' said Nora. * All children who are good on 
earth will be God's jewels in heaven, won't they, 
mother?' 

* Of course they will, Nora,' said Mat. ^ We'll be 
all God's jewels afterwards, but we must be mother's 
jewels now. And sure we are ; doesn't mother often 
call me " Matty, jewel " % ' 

This was a practical reading of the text that Mrs. 
Kendall did not quite expect, but still less was she 
prepared for Mat's next question : 

*Will Jesus call me "Matty, jewel," in heaven, 
same as you do, mother?' 

* I don't know about that quite, Matty, but you'll 
be one of His jewels anyway — that is, if you're a good 
boy. But ye must be that first, ye know ; it's only 
the children that are bright an* pure, of course, an' 
that haven't any ugly, dark specks in them, that God 
can ever reckon His jewels. Mind that all of ye, 
dears, whenever ye feel inclined to be ill-tempered, or 
angry, or discontented, or anything that must grieve 
an' vex the heavenly Father to see. If ever ye feel 
that way, any of ye, ye should pray God that same 
night, both to forgive ye an' to give ye more strength 
an' a new heart not to do the like again.' 

There was a brief pause, which Mat broke : 

* Mother, what does God do wif all the old hearts ? * 
he said, with a grave and questioning face. This was 
one of the posing questions which Mat occasionally 
submitted to his mother for solution, but which the 
honest woman seldom tried to answer, both because 
she felt that she could not satisfactorily, and because, 
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if she tried to do so, Mat would have only been led into 
further speculation of an equally perplexing nature. 

* Matty, it's past your bed-hour a good bit. Say 
your prayers now, avick, an' ye too, Nora.' 

The little girl and boy knelt down side by side at 
their mother's knee, and repeated aloud their evening 
prayer. 

How many a mother will confess, as she looks back, 
that the happiest time in her life was that when her 
children knelt around her at evening prayer, when 
she had them all within her ken, ^ each flower in sight.' 
What sweeter sounds ever rise in mansion or cottage 
than that of the children's voices, 

' Mingling as they pray 
Around a parent's knee,* 

though the parent be but a working woman who does 
mangling and clear starching? 

Nora and Mat rose from their knees, kissed their 
mother, and went to bed. Mat undressing himself with 
a little assistance from Nora. 

*Do you know your questions and verses for to- 
morrow, Dan?' asked Phil, when the two younger 
children had left the room. 

* Not very well, Phil, but Til learn them now a bit ; 
there's lots of time.' 

* Oh yes 1 you can know them quite well before you 
go to bed, if you set to work at once. I don't know 
mine yet well.' 

The two boys got their books, and for the next half- 
hour there was 'silence in the room, broken only by 
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the stitching sound of Mrs. Kendall's needle, as it 
moved nimbly through the piece of work she had now 
taken up, the ticking of the little clock on the mantle 
shelf, and the low hum issuing from between the lips 
of Dan, who, like so many youthful students, found 
it add greatly to the rapidity with which he learned 
his tasks to murmur them half aloud. At the end of 
the half -hour, Dan announced that he knew his 



* So do I, I think,' said Phil ; * and now, mother, 
you'll just let me have, half an hour more at my book, 
and then I'll be ready for bed too.' 

*Very well, Phil; but half an hour '11 do ye, 
machre«, won't it ? Ye must be careful not to tire 
yourself more than ye can help, ye know.' 

It was a small and humble home this of the 
Kendalls, and they were humble • enough people. 
Their manners were simple, and, it may be, sometimes 
not very polished. In knowledge Mrs. Kendall did 
not rise much above the ability to read her Bible 
intelligently to herself and her hearers, and Phil's 
learning had been picked up in a somewhat hap- 
hazard and broken fashion. The whole educational 
resources of the family had not as yet produced one 
perfect speller, as witnessed the announcement on the 
little board over the doorway. 

But the educational deficiencies of the household 
were being gradually corrected, in the case at least of 
the younger members, for Dan and Norah attended 
school regularly ; and if in their manners the Kendalls 
were in any degree wanting in repose and fineness, of 
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which the reader may be left to judge, the children 
were, for the most part at least, kind, helplul, and 
affectionate one to another, guided in this and in all 
things by the mother, whose best possessions were a 
warm heart, a steady common sense in everyday 
matters, and a happy, trustful, religious feeling. 

And thus that bumble cellar was pervaded by a 
bright atmosphere of kindliness, and cheerfulness, and 
love — ^the simple magic which made the life of its 
inmates 

* Not harsh or crabbed, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute.' 
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;ONDAY again found Phil punctual at his 
post, refreshed and strengthened in hody 
and heart, as he almost always felt him- 
self hy the rest and quiet of the Sunday. 

To-day was another husy day with Phil, and it was 
nearly dark when he betook himself homewards. He 
was within half a mile of Shandon Street, and was 
walking quickly along the darkest and most uninviting- 
looking street through which he had to pass on his 
way home. He had reached a point where a narrow 
lane, the entrance to an obscure and grimy court, 
gave upon the main street, when he was set upon by 
three ragged and savage-looking boys, who sprang 
suddenly upon him from their ambush in the lane, 
where they had been lying in wait for their prey. 

A blow on the head felled Phil to the ground, and 
the next moment two of his assailants had his arms 
and legs pinioned, while the third rifled his pockets, 
presently drawing forth the stocking purse, the object 
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of their search. Phil, in the hands of his attackers, 
was as a leveret in the clutches of a hawk. Having 
effected their purpose, the three young robbers left 
Phil still lying on the ground, made off up the lane, 
and in a few moments were out of sight. 

The time and place were favourable for such a 
piece of work as this that has just been described — 
the dusk of approaching night, and a little-frequented 
street. Not a person was in the neighbourhood at the 
moment of the committal of the act, which was all 
over in a few minutes. 

Phil rose from the ground somewhat slowly. He 
raised his hand to his face, and in a moment it was 
covered with blood, which was flowing freely from a 
cut in his forehead which he had received in his fall. 
He bound his head as best he could with his cotton 
handkerchief, and proceeded on his way homewards. 

But he now walked slowly and painfully, — the fall 
upon the hard stone causeway had hurt one of his 
ankles also. The poor little fellow's whole frame had, 
besides, received a shock, and he felt nervous, weak, 
and, it must be owned, a good deal frightened. The 
actual fright passed off presently, for Phil had a brave 
little spirit in his delicate body ; but he was not able 
so easily to master the nervous tremor caused by the 
treatment he had sustained, which was a purely 
physical feeling. 

Sad at heart at the loss of his hard day's earnings, 
and not without anxious forebodings in regard to the 
future, limping from lameness, Phil made the best of 
his way home ; and when he entered the house, it was 
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with a heaviness of spirit such as he had never before 
in his young life experienced. 

The dismay which Phil's unwonted appearance, and 
the story he had to tell, caused the family may be 
imagined, and this feeling in the breasts of Dan and 
little Mat was mingled with a mighty indignation and 
anger. 

* The cowardly beggars 1 three against one 1 it was 
shameful ! ' cried Dan, his face flushing, and his hands 
doubling in the intensity of his feelings as he thought 
of the cruel treatment his brother had been subjected 
to. 

* Just wait till I'm a man, Phil ; won't we give it to 
those bad boys, Dan and me I ' said Mat with equal 
emphasis, and with so fierce and determined a look on 
his face as almost made Phil smile, though he was 
hardly in a smiling humour again yet, 

*But what will ye do in future, Phil asthore? 
They may fall upon ye again any time, my poor boy,' 
said Mrs. Kendall, sorely distressed for the future 
safety of her son. 

The family were now seated at tea. Phil's wounds 
had been tenderly washed, dressed, and bound up, 
and after he had drunk a cup of tea, eaten a little 
food, and rested awhile^ he began to feel much restored 
in every way. His shaken nerves recovered thei*^ 
balance, the trembling sensations in his limbs ceas' 
the effects of the shock he had received p' 
gradually away. The loving solicitude of those 
him acted upon him, in body and mind, like a 
and healing balm. His naturally chee 
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returned, and he could now take a much more hope- 
ful view of matters than would have been possible 
half an hour back. Moreover, he had been resolved 
from the first not to increase his mother's anxieties 
and fears for him, by giving expression to any doubts 
or forebodings which he himself might feel. 

* You mustn't be anxious about me now, mother, 
when I'm away,' he said, in reply to his mother's last 
question. * But to keep your mind easy, I'll just tell 
you what I mean to do. I'll come home by the same 
road to-morrow, and if I'm attacked again by those 
boys, I'll just come home in future round by Prince 
Street, and there'll be no fear then. I'll be passing 
through fine, decent streets all the way.' 

* But that'll be taking ye a long way round, an' ye 
tired enough afther your day's work as it is.' 

* It won't make so much difference, mother, and it's 
the best plan I can think of. But maybe the boys '11 
be satisfied with to-night's work, for a time at least.' 

* Couldn't I go along the road a bit and meet you, 
Phil I' said Dan. *They wouldn't be so likely to 
attack the two of us, and if they do, I'm ready for 
them.' 

* I don't think that will be necessary, Dan — at least 
not at present. Mother can't well spare you just at 
that time, either.' 

* I can easy spare him, Phil, if it's needful, an' I 
think ye should just let Dan do as he says,' said Mrs. 
Kendall. 

* Well, not just now, mother. We'll see how things 
turn out. There's no need meeting dangers' before 
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they come to us ; and I may never be troubled again 
by the boys who robbed me to-day. So don't be 
fretting yourself, mother.' 

* Sure, I'll try not, alannah. God will guard you, 
whatever happens. He may send ye trouble, as He 
does to all, but not more than ye can bear, an' with 
every trouble He'll give ye fresh strength.* 

* Yes, mother, I know that, for I've found it true 
often,' said Phil. 

A sound night's sleep restored Phil. Next morning 
he was conscious of no ill effects from the adventure 
of the previous day. His forehead was a good deal 
swollen, but it did not give him much pain. His 
ankle felt rather stiff, which caused him to limp a 
little ; but he found that he had only given it a twist, 
and not actually sprained it, as he had at first feared. 

Mrs. Kendall watched her son depart for his daily 
work that morning with a more anxious and misdoubt- 
ing heart than she had, perhaps, ever known before 
in her life ; but the cheeriFul and composed manner of 
Phil himself, which was partly genuine, but partly, 
it must be said, assumed, and so well assumed that 
the mother was deceived, reassured her a good deal. 
She kissed Phil tenderly, and as she turned into the 
house again, silently in her heart commended her boy 
to God. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A COMPACT. 




|HIL said nothing to Mr. Marlowe about the 
circumstances related in the previous chap- 
ter, for there was no reason why he should 
trouble the old man about the matter; and as Mr. 
Marlowe's sight was beginning to fail him a little, 
Phil had not much difficulty in concealing from him 
the scar upon nis forehead. 

Phil had not been long at his post, and had just 
finished blacking a customer's boots, when he was 
aware of a figure close behind him. He looked round 
and beheld Jim Nolan. 

Jim was standing in an attitude of hesitation^ and 
his face wore an expression to correspond. Presently 
he came slowly forward to Phil's side, a shambling 
figure of shaggy uncouthness. But as his eyes fell 
upon Phil's face, and scanned it at closer quarters, 
Jim's look of clumsy hesitation gave place to one of 
surprise, touched with a gleam of sympathy. 

*Say, chummy, what's up? Who's been strikin* 
ye ? Not mother, I'll swear, he said. 
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Phil did not immediately reply. He was not 
anxious to tell his story to Jim Nolan either; but 
there seemed no other way for it, without inventing 
some pretext, which would border closely on a lie, 
and a deliberate lie Phil had never spoken yet. So 
as briefly as possible he related to Jim the exact 
circumstances of the case. 

*Did you know any of the boys?' Jim asked 
when Phil had finished. * It wasn't so far from your 
place.' 

* I don't think so,' replied Phil. * But it was nearly 
dark, and it was all so sudden and quick that I didn't 
see them well.' 

* That's a morthal pity. If ye could on*y have 
described 'em to me, ye see, I might have known one 
or more of 'em, — ^I know a heap of boys about, of 
their description I mane, — an' thin I might have 
been able to do something ; an' if I had caught 'em, 
by the blessed saints ' — Here Jim paused and went 
through a brief but highly suggestive piece of panto- 
mime, holding a supposititious head under one arm 
and vigorously punching it with the doubled hand of 
the other. When he had finished this performance, 
he continued in a gloomy and regretful tone : * But 
now I don't see as I can be of any use at all at all.' 

* But I don't particularly want the boys to be pun- 
ished,' said Phil, who could not but smile a little at 
the procedure of his odd-looking and odd-mannered 
friend. * If I could only be sure that the same thing 
would not happen again, I wouldn't mind, and could 
forget all about yesterday.' 
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^ When do ye lave yer post here for home in the 
evening?' asked Jim. 

^ I'm not fixed to half an hour or so,' answered Phil. 
'It's sometimes according to business; but at this 
season of the year it's mostly about dark.' 

*Will ye mind me coming here to see ye some- 
times % ' asked Jim in a hesitating voice. 

' No ; where do you work yourself % ' 

* Don't do nothing constant. Troth, ye may say 
I'm just one of the " Irregulars " ; couldn't ye guess 
from me regimentals? ' replied Jim, with a glance at 
his ragged uniform that was half rueful and half 
comic. 

* Where do you live? where do you sleep at night?' 

* Anywheres I can — anywheres the bobbies '11 let 
me.' 

* Haven't you any father or mother ? ' 

* No ; never had — never none that I can mind, I 
mane. I had a fine place undher an old boat oncet, 
but one night a while ago the tide riz up unusual 
high, an' floated the old wreck away, an' meself in it 
more by token. By the powers ! I was nfgh done for 
that time ; but we knocked agin an ould punt, an' I 
held on an' scrambled in, an' nex' momin' they took 
me off.' 

* And how do you get your living at all?' asked 
PhU. 

*Do odd jobs; help unload the coal barges most 
often, which pays best, barrin' that ye get as many 
cuffs as pence sometimes, like the organ-man's monkey. 
But it's used I am to that, as the eel said when they 
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' With a swift swoop the young human falcons were upon 
their prey.'— iSee p. 68. 
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skinned him ; an' it don't hurt much when ye're used 
to it. I'm going along to the wharves now to thry 
an' get a job, more by reason that I'm wanting a 
breakfast yet. I'll come along this way sometimes 
then, maybe, an' see ye I Ye were mighty kind to 
me the other night. It's mortal hungry I was, and 
thim purtaties was bully.' 

Jim put himself in motion up the street, and pre- 
sently, turning down a byway, was lost to Phil's sight. 
As Phil watched him disappear, a feeling of genuine 
pity, mingled with some wonder, filled his breast. ■ 

Though Phil had endeavoured to keep up a good 
heart, and had all day resolutely put from him all 
thoughts of recent unpleasant events, it may be sup- 
posed that, as he took his way homewards in the 
evening, he was not altogether free from doubt and 
anxiety. 

As he drew near the critical spot, — the dark lane, — 

these feelings naturally increased, and Phil's heart 

began to flutter sensibly. He strove hard to banish 

his fears, but he was, at this moment, very much 

like one who 

* valiantly goes on, 
Yet trembles aU the while.' 

Just as he reached the opening of the lane, what- 
ever hopes he may have had of passing the dreaded 
spot safely and unscathed were banished by the shrill, 
wild whoop which at that moment rang in his ears. 
With a swift swoop the young human falcons were 
upon their prey, and Phil measured his length upon 
the stones. 
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The robbers ab^ady had their hands in Phil's 
pockets^ when another shont rose close at hand, and 
next moment Phil beheld the young desperado who 
was stooping over him fall backward and roll over in 
a heap upon the ground. Then Phil saw the figure 
of Jim Nolan. 

So sudden and unexpected was Jim's appearance 
upon the scene, that the three young bandits were for 
a minute taken completely aback. But when they 
saw clearly the numerical strength of their foe, they 
quickly recovered their wits and courage, and forth- 
with turned their attack upon Jim. Jim set his back 
against the wall, so that he might have all his anta- 
gonists fairly in front of him. He was bigger than 
either of his three opponents ; but the latter, trusting 
in their numerical superiority, had little doubt of the 
final result of the combat, and began a fierce onslaught 
upon Jim. 

But they soon discovered that they had to do with 
heavy metal. Jim's blows shot right and left with 
astonishing velocity, and the righteousness of his 
cause gave added vigour to his arm. Again and again, 
as the trio advanced to the onset, all and each fell 
reeling back beneath the flail-like strokes of Jim's 
long, sinewy arms. It was in vain that they tried 
every trick and stratagem of attack ; at every point 
they had more than their match in Jim, who was 
familiar with every manoeuvre of guerilla warfare. 

When at length he saw that his antagonists were 
waxing faint and fainter in their attack, he advanced 
from his position of strength, himself assumed the 
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offensive, and fell upon his foes with renewed vigour, 
his arms flying about him like the sails of a windmill, 
his hat falling from his head in the impetuosity of his 
onslaught, his tattered coat-tails streaming behind him, 
— truly an uncouth personification of an avenging 
deity, but a real one. 

Jim spared not his foes, but smote them hip and 
thigh, shortening not his arm till their rout was com- 
plete, and he was left in undisturbed possession of the 
field. Then he turned to Phil, a gleam of somewhat 
grim satisfaction lighting up his face. 

* Are ye hurt at all, agrah ? ' he said in a tone of 
anxiety. * Sure, yer face is bleeding again.' 

*It's nothing at all, only a slight graze on the 
cheek,' said Phil. * But how can I thank you, Jim, 
for saving me from those boys ? They were just going 
to take my money, but it's all safe.' 

^ It's no thanks I'm wanting ; sure, that was nothing 
at all, a mere trifle of sport. It's a dale more nor 
that I'd be ready to do for ye, matey. But what's yer 
right name ? ye've never told me that yet.' 

* Phil— Phil Kendall.' 

/ Well, ye'll let me call ye Phil, will ye ? ' 

* To be sure, if you like. But how did you arrive 
just at the right moment? ' said Phil. 

* Aisy enough. I found out from ye this momin', 
ye mind, about what time ye left your stand, an' I 
had it all planned in me head what to do, though I said 
nothing to ye about it. I got a fine job of work on 
the wharves which kep' me hard at it all day, an' I 
was a bit late in getting away, an' when I got to 
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where ye have your stand ye were gone. But I fol- 
lowed ye as fast as I could, an' sighted ye just as ye 
reached the street here. Then I kep' a bit in your 
wake, in the shaddy of the wall, an' when thim spal- 
peens set on ye I wasn't more nor a dozen yards 
behind, but they never saw me in the shaddy.' 

The two boys were walking on side by side, and had 
now reached the comer of Shandon Street. 

* Well, Jim, I must thank you again very much for 
your good services to me to-night. And you must 
let me stand you some potatoes. Here we are at old 
Peter^s.' 

* I didn't do it for purtaties ; sure ye don't think 
that, now % ' said Jim. 

^ No, no, Jim, I'm sure you didn't, but you must let 
me do as I say for all that.' 

*But I've plenty of money of me own to-night. 
See that,' and Jim held out in the palm of his hand 
a shilling. 

* That's good, Jim ; but we must have some potatoes 
all the same, and your money '11 last you all the 
longer,' said Phil. 

Phil purchased from Peter three magnificent baked 
potatoes, two of which he gave to his companion and 
champion. He had purchased the third, not because 
he wished it himself, but because he thought that Jim 
might have less hesitation in accepting his portion of 
the delicacy if he himself took a share. 

The two still walked on side by side, but Jim had 
fallen suddenly silent. When they were close to 
Phil's home he stopped. 
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* I'll be wishing ye good-night now/ he said. But 
he did not turn to go. He seemed to have something 
more to add, and stood twisting his ragged hat round 
in his hands. 

* It's a comfortable home ye have down there, Phil/ 
he said, with a side nod of his head towards Mrs. 
Kendall's house. * There's not a snugger spot in Dub- 
lin this minute, to my thinking leastways. Ye're a 
happy family, I go bail.' 

* Yes, we're pretty happy together,' said Phil, and 
then continued : * You'll have a poor enough sleeping 
place yourself sometimes, I expect.' 

* Faith, ye're not far wrong there, agrah. It's little 
luxury I get, anyway. Me bedroom's mostly better 
ventilated than fired, an' I don't often need to open 
me windys for fresh air.' 

* You must often be very cold on winter nights. I 
wish I could do something for you, Jim,' said Phil. 

* Troth, that was just what I wa^ coming to, more 
by token that I've been thinking of it all day, but J 
didn't just know how to put it to ye. Ye may suppose 
Phil, that I'm not so delighted wid me kind of li 
that nothing in the world would make me change 
Hunger an' cold, an' being knocked from pillar 
post, ye may perhaps get used to, but ye don't o^ 
get fond of ; and if anybody was to offer me ref 
night lodgings, a covering for me head from win^ 
storm, it's not refusing the offer I'd be from pric 
contrariness. Well, I've been thinking to-day 
would ye be willing we should make an agreer 

ye don't think the advantage '11 be all on n 
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If ye'Il give me a lodging at night, — any comer in the 
house 'U do me, undher the mangle or the table, may- 
be, — ^why, rU engage to be punctual every evening at 
your stand, an' go home wid ye ; an' I think ye'll see 
from the way I managed thim young haythens just 
now, that I'll be a pretty safe protection to ye. Is it 
too much I'm asking, Phil, or can ye see your way 
to it at all!' 

Jim's proposal certainly took Phil somewhat aback. 
It was altogether unexpected, and he was, of course, 
not prepared at once to reply in the affirmative. 

* I can't answer for certain one way or the other, 
Jim,' he said. ' Yon see it isn't only myself that has 
to be considered. Of course mother will have to be 
told first. I like your plan myself very much^ for the 
sake of both of us, and I'll do all I can to get mother 
to consent to it. But there's several things will have 
to be considered. If you meet me to-morrow morning 
I'll tell you what Las been settled. Will that 

dor 

^ Troth it will ; I could ask no more, an' its mighty 
grateful I am to ye for the same, Phil,' said Jim. *• I 
dunno why ye should take so much trouble about a 
limb of wickedness like Jim Nolan, nor why I should 
have the impudence to ask so much from ye. But as 
soon as ever I looked into yer face, avick, I knew ye 
wor good, an' I felt I could trust ye an' spake out me 
mind to ye.' 

* Why, Jim, as far as we've gone yet you've done 
more for me than I for you,' said Phil. 

'Is it the bit scrimmage ye mane? That goes for 
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* It's not a thing to be settled right off, Phil, is it?' 
replied Mrs. Kendall. 

*No, it isn't, mother; I see that clear enough.' 
Mrs. Kendall paused a moment or two before she 
spoke again. 

^ It's not a small room this, as such rooms go ; but 
we already put a good many into it, — two sleeping 
besides the mangle.' Mrs. Kendall was not always 
careful to preserve a strict logical method in the 
arrangement of her speech, like some ladies of much 
higher education. ^ I'm doubtful how we could bed a 
third.' 

* Oh yes, we can, mother,' said Dan. * We'll fix 
up a bed for him in the corner beyond — the other 
side of the mangle.' 

'An' what '11 we make the bed itself of at all, 
machree t It'll never do just to have it on the floor. 
That sort of bed makes a room little better nor a sty, 
an' would take me all my time keepin' the place clean.' 

* We'll manage that, mother. I'll tell ye how,' said 
Dan, who was naturally fertile in expedients. ' There's 
no need to have a bed on the floor. Ye know those 
two old boxes in the coal hole f We'll take them and 
set them up on end, and I can get a couple more of 
the same sort for a mere thrifle from Mrs. Casey, the 
greengrocer, and with them added' we'll make a fine 
place for ye to stretch your blankets on. I daresay 
Jim '11 not be over particular about the style of his 
bedstead.' 

*That he won't, poor chap,' said Phil. *I think 
Dan's plan will do; eh, mother? ' 
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* Tm willing to try it, anyway, Phil. Fd do any- 
thing in my power to ensure yer being safe from 
them bad boys ; an' the lad's acted to ye like a young 
hero. I'm grateful to him with my whole heart, and 
pitiful for him besides. So, with God's blessing, we'll 
stretch him a helping hand.' 

* That's right, mother. I thought you would say 
that/ said Phil, genuinely glad that the matter had 
been settled as he would have wished. 

* Is he just a common beggar boy entirely, Phil 1 ' 
said Nora. 

'I'm afraid he's not much more, Nora — at least 
in appearance. I don't know whether he really begs 
often, for he says he works whenever he can get 
work.' 

* What at, Phiir asked Mrs. Kendall. 

* Just anything, mother.' 

* He's a pretty rough customer to look at, I reckon, 
by your account, Phil ; ain't he ? ' said Dan. 

*'Deed and he is; as rough as a hedge,' replied 
Phil. 

* An' not very clean, machree?' said Mrs. Kendall. 
*Not as clean as he might be, mother, you may 

guess,' Phil answered, smiling. 

* Well, water^s cheap, anyhow, an' washing is easy.' 

* If it's so mighty rough he is, sure, can't we give 
him a turn through the mangle?' said Dan. 
* That'll smooth him fast enough, I go bail.' 

* You may have your joke at him now, Dan,' said 
Phil, * but you mustn't laugh at him when he comes. 
It wouldn't help to put him any more at his ease 
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amoDg us, maybe; and it wouldn't be manners be- 
sides. Boys like that have some feelings, like other 
people, I suppose ; at least I think Jim has shown he 
has already. 

* What'll we do with him for clothes t He can't 
stay among us like a scarecrow/ said Nora. 

* I think we'll be able to manage that,' said Mrs. 
Kendall, ^more be token that I've a plan in my 
mind at this minute. But ye'll see when the boy 
comes. An' now, childer, we've talked enough. I 
must get Mr. May's shirts finished before the evening's 
done.' 
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CHAPTER VIT. 



THE FIRST NIGHT IN THE NEW HOME. 




dHEN Phil arrived at his post next morning, 
he found Jim awaiting him. 

' It's all right, Jim,' said Phil at once. 
* Everything's settled ; you've to come home with me 
to-night.' 

*Is it in earnest ye are, Phil? Ye're not playing 
wid me 1 ' said Jim. * But I'm sure ye're not ; ye're 
not one of that sort, to mock a poor boy, though he is 
a limb.' 

* No, no, Jim, it's the truth I'm telling you. But, 
Jim, I wish you wouldn't talk of yourself in that way 
— as you did just now, I mean.' 

* Sure, I won't again, Phil, if ye don't like it. But 
it's true, ye don't know what a thorough bad un I've 
been. Ye would hardly believe me if I was to tell ye. 
Why, Phil,' — and here Jim came close to Phil and 
spoke lower, — 'I've stole more'n o^ce, but only food, 
I give ye me word, an' only when I was desperate wid 
the hunger. I tuk a roll from a baker's tray oncet, 
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an' oncet a turnip from a stall. Maybe you'll not 
take me to your house now, but I felt I had to tell ye 
so much. I think that's the worst I've done, barrin' 
it was tripping up a bobby in a crowd, as I had a 
down on for always movin' me on, or thiyin' to run 
me in somewheres.' 

*Well, Jim, we'll forget all that now,' said Phil. 
'You don't mean to steal again, Jim, sure; and I 
hope you'll never again have the least excuse to, from 
hunger or anything like that, at anyrate. Well, then, 
you'll meet me here in the evening, and we'll go home 
together.' 

' It's sharp to the minute Til be, Phil. An' if them 
dirty young robbers show the tips of their noses, by 
the blessed Virgin, TU' — 

* Jim,' interrupted Phil, * now you're coming home 
to live with us, you'll promise to give up those kind of 
words, won't you I ' 

* I will, Phil, but ye'U not be vexed if I don't drop 
them all at oncet. They come so aisy to me, ye see, 
when ye've been a limb so long. But Til drop them 
by an' by ; maybe ye'U allow me one or two just at 
first. I'll never mention the saints or the blessed 
Virgin, but ye'U let me say " by the powers " — shure 
that's quite harmless, ain't it % ' 

* WeU, don't go beyond that at present, Jim,' said 
Phil, * and maybe you'll give up that too, soon. You 
must have heard, Jim, surely, at some time, that any- 
thing like swearing is painful and displeasing to God. 
Good-bye now, Jim, tiU this evening.' 

Phil turned to a customer who at that moment 
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approached, and Jim went off down the side street. 
Coming presently to a favourable blank wall, he 
tamed over on his hands, and throwing his feet 
against the wall, proceeded in this manner at a rapid 
rate for some dozen yards along the street. When 
any small piece of luck fell to Jim, his elation would 
sometimes betray itself in this form; and as he felt 
that the greatest stroke of good fortune had this 
morning befallen him which had ever come to him in 
his life, he walked nearly double the distance on his 
hands that he was accustomed to do. 

I wish the reader could have seen Phil and Jim 
walking home side by side that evening. As they 
approached the dark alley, Phil knew no fluttering 
of heart, felt no doubt or anxious forebodings. He 
walked by the side of the fearless Jim in perfect trust 
and assurance. After what he had witnessed on the 
previous evening, he believed that Jim was capable of 
vanquishing almost double the number of his yester- 
day's foes. He had well-nigh boundless faith in his 
champion's martial prowess. 

As for Jim, although he was thoroughly alive to 
the benefits he wa» about to receive from Phil and his 
family, he could not but be conscious at the same 
time that he was making some return of services. 
He felt instinctively that the frail little fellow at his 
side was relying for protection implicitly upon his 
superior strength, and the thought raised his self- 
respect. For the first time in his life, probably, he felt 
that he was incontestablyon the righteous side of things, 
— that he was the champion of the weak and the good. 
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The two boys passed the dark alley without seeing 
a sign of their friends of the previous evening. 
Clearly the conspirators had not yet at least recovered 
from the impression made upon them by the result of 
last night's fray. 

Jim was quite as rough a figure as Mrs. Kendall 
was prepared to behold* In fact, forewarned as she 
had been by Phil as to what she was to expect, she 
was still, nevertheless, a little taken aback by Jim's 
appearance. But she did not allow this to be seen 
either by the boy himself or by any of her own 
family. 

The first thing Mrs. Kendall did was to con- 
duct Jim to the water-tap outside the house, and bid 
him wash himself at the little stone trough beneath 
it ; which Jim did with much vigour, the net result 
of his labour being a decidedly cleaner face, and the 
disappearance of at least the outer crust of grime 
from his hands. Mrs. Kendall felt that it would take 
a pretty long course of such scrubbing before Jim's 
hands recovered anything like the natural colour of 
the human skin. Mrs. Kendall next took a large pair 
of scissors, and set herself to the task of reducing 
Jim's long, tawny locks, shearing them oiF wholesale, 
as a gardener lops a long-neglected pear tree, the 
while Jim sat meekly under her hands, his head 
ducked forward over a large earthen basin. While 
these proceedings were going on, Dan, Nora, and 
Mat stood by, and, ignorant, I am afraid, of what 
perfect good manners required in the circumstances, 
stared with all their eyes, Mat with a world of wonder 
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in his round orbs such as he had, probably, never 
experienced before. There was no time, at present, 
to make any alterations in Jim's attire, but Mrs. 
Kendall was resolved that, on this the first night of 
the boy's introduction to her fireside, he should sit 
down at the family table looking at least a little less 
like a young Patagonian. 

*Now, childer, sit down to your tea/ said Mra. 
Kendall, when her operations upon Jim were at length 
over ; * ye'll sit here, next me, Jim,' 

Jim hesitated. 'Sure, that's not part of the 
bargain,' he said. * I didn't mane ye to give me me 
victuals, ma'am. It was only lodging I asked.' 

* There, there, avick; say no more about that,' 
answered Mrs. Kendall. * We can generally spare ye 
your mate an' drink, an' not miss it, I daresay. Any- 
way ye'U take your tea with us to-night.' 

*Thin ye'll let me pay ye, ma'am. I can do it. 
See that ; I got another good long job to-day, an' Fve 
a sixpence left from yesterday. I'm in rare luck at 
present.' And Jim produced from his pocket and 
displayed a shilling and six coppers. 

* I don't want your money — not now, anyway, my 
boy,' said Mrs. Kendall. *If ye can make something 
regular, by an' by, maybe we'll see what board ye'll 
pay me.' 

* Ye'll keep the money for me, anyway?' said Jim, 

* Troth I will, Jim, and the more of the same I 
have to keep for ye, the gladder I'll do it. And now 
begin to your tea, acushla.' 

Much to Phil's satisfaction, Jim did good justice to 
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the bread and treacle and tea which composed tlie 
Kendalls' evening meal that night. After the meal 
was over, Phil and his mother had a little private 
conversation apart. 

* I see you've managed aboat the bed, mother/ said 
Phil. 

^ Yes, Dan fixed it np as nate as may be, as ye see. 
The boy's wonderful clever with his hands, an' has 
got a rare head for contrivin' besides. An' I've got a 
good suit of clothes for the lad, Phil; they're not 
much the worse for wear, an' he can try them on by 
an' by. I was seeing Mrs. Collier to-day, an' I told 
her the whole story about Jim, an' she gave me an 
old left-oflf suit of one of her boys. She's a fine, 
warm-hearted lady, always ready to stretch a helping 
hand when she thinks it's a deserving case.' 

* You've done splendidly indeed, mother. You've 
managed everything as well as could be,' said Phil. 

While Mrs. Kendall and Nora were putting away 
the tea things, and tidying up the room generally, Phil 
took little Mat beside him and presently produced 
from his pocket a small paper package. 

^ Wliat is it this time. Mat I ' he said, holding the 
packet enclosed in his hand in front of his brother. 
. * Candy t ' guessed Mat. 

*No.' 

'Hardbate?' 

* No ; only one more guess.' 
'Toffyl' 

* Right.' And Phil put the paper of sweetstuff 
into the little boy's hand. 
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* Ye're in luck, Mat, for it's hardly deserving ye are 
of a treat to-day,' said the mother. 

Mat looked suddenly grave, and paused a moment 
as he was about to open his packet. 

* What's been wrong with Matty to-day, mother? ' 
asked Phil. 

* Sure, didn't he give us all a fine fright this morn- 
ing, the rogue I I was busy with me mangling an' 
ironing, an' Nora was helping me, an' Dan was hard 
at work fixing the bed beyond there, an' none of us 
were observing the child much, an' when we next 
noticed him, troth, he was not to be seen anywhere. 
The three of us set off to look for him up an' down 
the street, an' we were a good half-hour, maybe, 
afore we found the child. An' where do you think he 
had wandered to? — not nearer than Power Street. 
An' there he was, if ye'U believe it, standing in a crowd 
of childer an' women, looking at a wedding that was 
going on at St. Luke's Church. There he was stand- 
ing with all his eyes, an' didn't he want us to let him 
stay to see out the show % But I hadn't time for that, 
anyway, and I was a bit put out by the fright he'd 
given us besides.' 

* Oh, Mat I you shouldn't frighten people like that,' 
said Phil, who was, however, not a little amused 
by the story; *you might have brought some 
trouble on yourself, sonny. Suppose you had been 
knocked down by some big rough man, or maybe 
by a horse and cart, what would you have done 
then?' 

*Why, then Td have a fun'al,' answered Mat 
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promptljr, the grave expression in his face saddenly 
changing to one of lively interest. 

Jim, who was sitting close by Phil and watching 
Maty at this reply was saddenly overtaken by a great 
convulsive spasm of laughter, and nearly rolled off his 
chair in his efforts to suppress what he feared would 
be an untimely exhibition of mirth« But all the rest 
were laughing too. 

* Sorra a one of me knows where the child gets his 
notions,' said Mrs. Kendall. 

* But I like weddings best, where people is married,' 
continued Mat. *Did you ever have a wedding, 
mother darlin't* 

* Faith, I believe I had. Mat,' answered Mrs. 
Kendall, *but not such a grand one as ye were 
assisting at to-day, asthore.' 

* Then it must have been that day I was sick in bed 
and not able to be out,' said Mat, at which the cluldren 
were again set off laughing. 

* But you'll promise not to run off like that again, 
Mat, won't you,' said Phil, * or Fm not sure that I can 
bring you any more toffee, you know? ' 

' I won't run away adain. But I was so tired doing 
nothing here, and Dan wouldn't say a word to me ; 
and I don't think Nora was in a very good temper 
to-day, whenever I spoke to her she was so cross and 
contagious.' 

* What do you mean, Mat? ' said Phil with a puzzled 
look. 

'I believe he manes cantankerous,' said Mrs. 
Kendall. * He picks up the queerest words, an' by 
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the same token says them mostly only half right. 
Ye shouldn't be thryin' them long words ye don't 
understand, avoumeen.' 

* Ob, he won't do much harm, mother, I daresay,' 
said Phil. ' But what was making Nora cantanker- 
ous this morning, Mat? ' 

*It's only Mat's fancy, Phil,' put in Nora; *I 
wasn't cross that I remember, but I was busy with 
mother, and couldn't play with him just then.' 

*Well, Mat, give Nora some of your toffee, and 
that'll make her sweet again, anyway.' 

*It's time for your bed now, Mat,' said the mother. 
* We'll have the chapter. Will ye read to-night, 
Phiir 

Phil opened the Bible, and, of purpose, chose the 
Twenty-third Psalm. Though not flawless in his 
spelling as yet, as has been indicated, Phil read well 
and with good emphasis, his pleasant soft voice adding 
to the effect. 

Jim sat and listened with mingled feelings. Grad- 
ually the sense of home had been creeping into the 
vagranlfs heart. The cheerfulness, the happiness, the 
warmth of the life he suddenly found himself sharing, 
seemed to him like a dream; indeed, it may be doubted 
whether Jim's dreams had ever been of so pleasant a 
character as the present reality, if it be true, as has 
been declared, that we dream in proportion to our 
powers of imagination. It is certain that Jim's 
imagination had never led him to picture himself 
taking part in such a scene as he now found himself 
in the midst of. 
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Jim Nolan's mental facalties were by no means 
natorally doll, as the reader may perhaps have abeady 
gathered. I donbt if he had ever heard so large a 
portion of the Bible read at once, but, notwithstanding 
tills, and the somewhat figurative language of the 
psalm, he comprehended enough of it to arrive at a 
general, though perhaps somewhat vague, understand- 
ing of its meaning, as it was Phil's hope that he 
would do. 

With a feeling of some wonder, Jim was dimly 
conscious that the words which were being read were 
applicable to himself. Surely he was being led at last 
into green pastures and by still waters. For long his 
journey had led him amid far diflferent paths, through 
rough and stony ways, and weary, homeless deserts. 
The psalmist's reference to the oil baffled him, for 
it had no parallel in his own personal experience. It 
only suggested to him scenes he had witnessed in 
random glimpses through the doors of barbers' shops, 
but be put such ideas from him as unworthy of, and 
having no connection with, the present occasion. 

As to his cup being made to overflow, Jim felt the 
full force of that figure, and its applicability to his 
present circumstances. Most certainly his cup had 
been overflowing to-night in every direction. Had 
not Mrs. Kendall and Phil heaped his plate and 
replenished his cup again and again with gentle 
pressing? and the whole family seemed ready to 
welcome him to their sheltering roof, and to extend to 
him kindness and goodwill. 

I do not say that all this occurred to Jim in exactly 
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the fashion here described, but of some such train 
of thought and feeling it is certain that he was 
aware. 

Before the evening was over, and some little time 
after Nora and Mat were in bed, Jim disrobed him- 
self of his ragged habiliments, donned his new clothes, 
and was subjected to a narrow inspection on the part 
of Mrs. Kendall, Phil, and Dan. He was pronounced 
to become his new attire most creditably — an assurance 
which must have been comforting to Jim, for in truth 
he himself was not feeling altogether at his ease. He 
had been so long accustomed to his old garments, and 
they were of so large and easy a fashion, that he found 
himself somewhat hampered and restricted by his new 
cloth*es, which were of so much stiflFer and more formal 
a style, fitting with a closeness and precision that made 
him feel as if he were in armour. 

*It's a thrifle tight they are, maybe, but, sure, I'll 
get used to 'em by and by,' said Jim. 

The clothes were actually still several sizes too 
large for the wearer. 

* Troth ye will. Ye'U find your boots harder to get 
familiar with, I doubt,' said Mrs. Kendall. 

* Must I wear boots 1 ' said Jim, disconcerted at 
the thought. * Sure, how will I ever do with boots 
at all, ma'am ? They'll cramp me feet so as I'll not 
be able to walk.' 

* You must get to wear boots, Jim. Ye'll not be 
decent, ye know, otherwise ; an' I know ye want to 
be a decent an' respectable boy now.' 

* I do, Mrs. Kendall ; an' by the blis I mane 
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m do me best wid the boots. Where are they, 
ma'am 1 ' 

* I haven*t got them for ye yet, Jim ; so ye'U have 
a few days' grace, an' by that time ye'U have got a 
bit accustomed to your new clothes. A lady's to give 
me a pair of boots for ye, — ^not new ones, but they'll 
be all the easier for ye. An' now, good night to ye 
all. We keep early hours here, Jim.' 

Jim Nolan's sense of luxury as he lay down amid 
his coarse but clean and warm blankets, on a mattress 
of rough sacking, was infinitely greater, it may be 
supposed, than that of the young prince or peer who 
reposes nightly on a bed of down. 

At length it seemed as if the city waif had found a 
hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
storm. His barque had long been tossed hither and 
thither on rough and shoreless seas. Surely it had 
at last been brought to harbour. For him it seemed 
as if, though 

< The day had been weary, the day had been long^ 
At length it was ringing to evensong. ' 
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jim's pbogbess. 

J EXT morning Phil and Jim left the house 
together — Jim no more with long and 
tattered coat tails, bat all bedight in his 
new raiment, with a felt hat on his head, which, after 
his old one, fitted him sorely tight. But Jim was 
prepared to endure much for appearances. 

* It's a pity you've not got something regular to do, 
Jim,' Phil said, when the two boys had reached Phil's 
stand. 

* Maybe that'll come by and by, Phil ; and don't 
throuble yourself about me, meanwhile. Ye'U see 
I'll get double as many jobs now, when Tve got a 
respectable coat to me back. People will give me 
employ that 'ud never look at me afore. I mane to 
work hard an' constant, Phil, an' maybe, as I say, 
ni drop in wid some kind of regular work afther 
a bit.' 

*rve no doubt you will, Jim. And I'm sure you'll 
do well in your situation when you get it, whatever it 
is,' said Phil. 

76 
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* ni thry, anyway, Phil, by the hoi I mane by 

the powers, I will. Here comes your first customer, 
the young clerk-gentleman. TU be here sharp to 
time in the evening/ 

* Who's your friend, Philf IVe noticed him with 
you before,' Mr. Marlowe said in the course of the 
day. 

* Jim's his name, Mr. Marlowe, Jim. Nolan,' an- 
swered Phil. 

*An' how did you become acquainted with him? 
What's the bond between you, may I ask? ' 
Then Phil told his story. 

* Well, Phil,' said Mr. Marlowe when he had con- 
cluded, *-ye've begun a good work, and I wish you 
every success. Your mother^s a good woman, and a 
brave one too; and she'll not repent taking in this 
poor wanderer, I prophesy. He's had but a hard life 
of it up to this, I suspect ; but God has maybe better 
things in store for him now in every way. Ye've 
rough enough material to work on, to be sure, but the 
wood that's finest in the grain's not always the easiest 
to work.' 

^I've found good bits in Jim already,' said Phil. 

* Your story proves as much. You must keep me 
informed, Phil, how the work goes on.' 

Whatever slight hesitation Mrs. Kendall may have 
inwardly had about receiving such an one as Jim to 
her home was soon set at rest. Jim was behaving 
himself in a thoroughly satisfactory and praiseworthy 
way. His manners were far from faultless, to bo 
sure ; but althougli he was often unmatmeredi he was 
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never intentionally ill-mannered, for the simple reason 
that he was deeply grateful to his benefactors for all 
the care and kindness they were bestowing upon him, 
and was almost anxiously eager to do what was right 
and agreeable in their eyes. 

So whenever Jim comimitted any breach in manners 
at table or other occasions, — such as putting his own 
spoon into the sugar, or attacking his food hand and 
teeth, as he was often tempted to do, or forgetting to 
wipe his boots when he came into the house, and so 
soiling all Mrs. Kendall's clean floor, or omitting to 
put on his boots at all in the morning, — Mrs. Kendall 
always felt sure that these things were done solely 
through f orgetf ulness and the force of habit, 

Jim had, of course, much to learn, and as much to 
unlearn ; but Mrs. Kendall was patient, and Jim took 
pains, and, with a good deal of help from Phil, in his 
social education he made, all things considered^ wonder- 
fully good progress. 

By and by Mrs. Kendall suggested to Phil that 
he should begin to give Jim a short lesson in the 
evenings, an idea which Phil very readily took up, 
the thought having once or twice occurred to himself. 

The task of grounding Jim in the rudiments of 
knowledge cost much patience. Though Jim's wits 
were quick enough in certain directions, they were 
now moving in an altogether unaccustomed sphere, 
and they moved slowly. But both teacher and pupil 
took much pains, and when Jim had at length over- 
come the preliminary steps, his progress was greatly 
faster ; and as his understanding of his task increased, 
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his interest in it naturally grew in proportion, for 
at first, to say the truth, his lessons had been bnt a 
painf al exercise of his faculties. 

Gradually, too, Mrs. Kendall began the work of 
Jim's religious training. She did it little by little, 
and with a skill and tact that many persons of greatly 
superior education might have lacked in the same 
circumstances. But an honest and loving desire for 
the moral welfare of her scholar was the mainspring 
of Mrs. Kendall's method, and guided her straight and 
true where superior education might have availed 
her less. 

Little by little she familiarized Jim with the 
leading truths of religion. Gradually the idea of 
God became a reality to the boy, and presently, also, 
the story of his Lord and Saviour, the wonderful 
and yet simple story of Christ's life and work and 
death. All this was entirely new to the boy, and it 
may be supposed that he did not grasp the new ideas 
all at once or unwonderingly ; but so gradually and 
gently did Mrs. Kendall let the light dawn upon him, 
that he was in no wise confused or dazed, but slowly 
illuminated in heart and mind. The wonderful and 
gracious idea of God's love to man, the beautiful and 
comforting story of Christ's life on earth, stole into 
his hearty sounded all its depths, and won and held 
possession of it. 

Steadily and surely Jim's whole nature softened 
and mellowed under these new influences. 

• Bough weed ! for thee had wept no showers, 
For him no sunshine smiled.' 
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And now, when he was at last beginning to feel the 
kindly influences of both, they warmed and cheered 
and gladdened him to a degree unknown to those 
whose path has lain from childhood along the sunny 
side of life. 

Jim gradually forgot or overcame all his uncouth 
and undesirable habits, and not only became accus- 
tomed to his civilised clothes, but grew to take a 
proper amount of pride in keeping himself neat and 
spruce. With all the family of his benefactors he got 
on well, for he proved himself in everything obliging, 
cheerful, and helpful ; while he by and by discovered 
a vein of fun and drollery, signs of which he had 
revealed even in his old life, and which now, under 
more favourable influences, developed greatly, and 
afforded a frequent source of innocent mirth to the 
little household. 

Jim was right in supposing that he would now have 
less difficulty in obtaining such chance employment as 
he had hitherto depended upon. He got many a bit 
of work in quarters where he would have had little 
likelihood of finding it in the old days, when he pre- 
sented a figure to be regai'ded rather with doubt and 
distrust. In fact, so lucky was he usually, that Mrs. 
Kendall and Phil became less anxious about his getting 
some fixed employment, though the former was always 
on the outlook for something suitable to him of a 
permanent kind. 

Meanwhile, Jim started morning after morning 
from the house with Phil, the two separating at Phil's 
stand, Jim to search for some kind of job for the day. 
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Jim usually managed to rejoin Phil very punctually 
at the hour at which the latter left off business for 
the day, and whenever it happened that circumstances 
delayed him a little, Phil very willingly waited for 
his friend. 

They were never troubled again by their fo6s of 
the dark lane. It is probable that the three con- 
spirators may have lurked and reconnoitred about the 
spot more than once, with the expectation of catching 
Phil alotie, but had become at last convinced of the 
hopelessness of that idea ; and they never, apparently, 
summoned up sufficient hardihood again to try con- 
clusions with Jim. 

Every night Jim, like Phil, placed the results of 
the day's work in Mrs. Kendall's hands ; he had a 
stocking purse now too, and it sometimes happened 
that Jim's pence outnumbered Phil's — a circumstance 
which raised no spark of jealousy in Phil's heart, but 
only pure gladness and satisfaction. 

Mrs. Kendall deducted a small sum weekly from 
Jim's earnings for the cost of his board ; for Jim, in 
trath, possessed a fine and equable appetite, and the 
widow could by no means afford to board him cost free. 
The balance of Jim's gains Mrs. Kendall laid by for 
his future use. Jim's clothes cost him little, for Mrs. 
Kendall generally obtained from one or other of the 
families for which she worked enough lef t-off clothes 
in good condition for Jim's needs. 

And so Jim's presence in that humble home proved 
in no wise a disturbing or discordant element ; added 
nothing to the inconvenience of its inmates, but added 
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rather to their cheerfulness and mirth. The Kendalls, 
since the death of Mrs. Kendall's hushand, had never 
been so prosperous and happy. Mrs. Kendall had as 
much employment as she could overtake, and was being 
fairly paid for it ; Phil and Jim were bringing in their 
regular daily contributions, more or less in amount, to 
the family revenues ; and though Phil's earnings were 
not so large at this season as in the winter, that cir- 
cumstance was counterbalanced by another, namely, 
that Mrs. Kendall was at much less outlay than in the 
cold season. The children were healthy and happy, 
flourishing in the two-roomed cellar like willows by the 
water courses. 
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CLOUDS. 

^HE records of history tend to prove that 
times of calm and bright prosperity not 
unfrequently precede seasons of trouble, 
and at least temporary darkness ; and it now falls to 
the chronicler of this story to narrate such a change 
in the fortunes of the Kendall family. 

It was now July, and there had been in Dublin a 
week of exceptionally warm weather, sultry, airless 
days, during which a quivering heat-haze, in which it 
was a labour to breathe, hung over the city ; when 
the streets became stifling prisons to the luckless 
people whom circumstances compelled to remain in 
the city ; when everybody who could manage it fled 
the town, to seek by the seaside, or among the hills, 
or amid leafy woodland ways, a little of the free air, 
and shade, and physical refreshment, which it was 
vain to look for in the narrow, dusty thoroughfares. 

But there was little chance of any such escape and 
holiday for Phil Kendall. Phil enjoyed many bless- 
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ings, and comforts, and happinesses, as I think has 
been shown, but a yearly sojourn in the country 
was not among them. His whole experience of the 
country was embraced by three days. Thrice he had 
accompanied his teacher and school-fellows in the 
Sunday school on a jaunt to some mral spot in the 
vicinity of Dublin. That was literally all that Phil 
knew of country life, but it was sufficient, together 
with his reading on the subject, to suggest to him 
what life amid country sights and sounds was like ; and 
he had sometimes wished a little, on hot summer days, 
that he could now and then get away from the crowded, 
dusty streets into the fresh, sweet fields and lanes, 
among the waving woods and the clear, rippling brooks. 
But he had never allowed thoughts of this kind to 
make him the least discontented with his own lot. 

The spell of hot weather that was visiting the city 
was bearing especially heavy upon Phil. He thought 
he had never felt so much oppressed by the summer 
heat before, for, generally speaking, he preferred the 
summer season to the winter even in the city. But 
now he seemed to be almost overpowered by the 
warmth, terribly languid and enervated. It was as 
well that business was slack, — ^few people needing to 
have their boots blacked in such dry weather, — ^for he 
felt equal to very little exertion. The walk to and 
from his stand quite tired him. 

Phil said nothing of all this to his mother. She 
noticed that he was looking rather whiter than usual. 
It made her a little anxious, and she was easily made 
imxious about Phil, but she thought the boy's languid 
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and pallid look would pass ofiF when the weather 
became cooler again. 

The week or so of hot days ended, as such periods 
frequently do, with a thunderstorm. Phil was at 
his post as usual. It had been the sultriest and most 
oppressive day of all, for the heat was approaching 
a climax. Phil had been feeling strange and ill at 
ease since morning. It happened that that day Mr. 
Marlowe's shop was closed. The old gentleman had not 
been feeling very well for some little time back — ^it may 
have been that the heat and confinement of the city was 
affecting him also ; and he had gone into the country 
for a night and a day for a little change, and to visit a 
younger sister. As business was very quiet with him 
just now, he had not thought it worth while to put a 
substitute in his place in the shop, which was there- 
fore closed during his short absence. Thus it 
happened that that day Phil had not had even hia 
short rest at mid-day in Mr. Marlowe's shop, which 
was a cool and shady place, compared at least with the 
street, and at present Phil felt the loss more than he 
could have believed possible a few days ago. He had 
been since morning exposed to the full force of the 
sun's rays. 

The thunderstorm broke over the city rather late 
in the afternoon. Phil had seen it coming for the 
last quarter of an hour, in the gradual darkening of 
the heavens, and in the black clouds sweeping up from 
the horizon to the south, obscuring the skies, which, a 
little before, had been a bright, hard, glaring blue. 
Phil noted these signs of an approaching change in 
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the weather with gladness. Nothing could refresh 
the parched and thirsty earth again but a copious 
rainfall, which would revive even the city, at least 
freshening the trees in the squares and in the park. 

The storm broke with a crashing peal of thunder, a 
few big drops of rain pattered down on the pavement, 
and in a little the rain was descending in a perpen- 
dicular downpour. In a few minutes Phil was soaked 
through and through. He had nowhere to take refuge 
now that Mr. Marlowe's shop was closed ; but he was 
not anxious for shelter — the effect of his wetting 
would only be to refresh him, he thought. 

When he was once thoroughly drenched, however, 
this result was accomplished, and he thought it would 
be as well to get home. He would have set off at 
once, but he did not like to start without Jim. It was 
not that he feared passing the lane alone, — ^he had long 
since lost all fear on that score, — ^but Jim and he had 
never missed returning home together yet, and he did 
not wish that they should do so now if it could be 
avoided; for Jim would be sure to wonder, and 
perhaps think that something had befallen him. 
Phil had not long to wait, however, for presently he 
saw Jim approaching, considerably before his usual 
time, and looking in an even more complete state of 
saturation than Phil himself. 

*I haven't done a hand's turn to-day,' said Jim; 
* an' I saw no good in waitin' any longer. I'm as wet 
as Dublin Bay this minute, by the same token that I 
don't think I stand being drenched to the skin as well 
as I once did. I'm afeared civilisation makes ye softer 
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an' daintier, an' more careful about yerself, Phil. 
Once it made sorra a difference to me whether I was 
wet or dhrj. But ye can't have everything, an' I'm 
mighty glad the rain's come, anyway. We'll be off 
now, avick. Give me your box. Ye'll have to take 
it home wid ye to-night. 

The two wended their way homewards through the 
rain, which was still falling fast, flooding the gutters 
in every street, square, and lane. Jim strode on at a 
more than ordinarily rapid pace, and Phil had the 
more difficulty in keeping up with him that he was 
feeling himself unable for some reason to walk as 
quickly as usual. 

* Don't walk quite so fast, will you, please, Jim ? ' 
he said at length. 

* To be sure. I believe I was going it quicker than 
common, but I wasn't thinking, Phil ; I'll go slower. 
But, Phil, what's come over ye at all? Sure ye're 
shaking like a leaf, an' ye're as white as a banshee, an' 
ye're not too red at any time.' 

* I believe I am trembling a little, Jim, but I didn't 
know I was any paler than usual,' said Phil. 

* Troth, ye are, thin. See here I put your arm in 
mine, an' that'll support ye a bit. Ye're just tired 
wid the heat of the day, an' then this storm wettin' 
ye. Lean on me as heavy as ye plaze. No ; stop a 
minute, I can do better for ye than that. TU just 
carry ye the rest of the way home altogether, asthore.' 

^ No, no, Jim ; that's not the least necessary,' said 
Phil. 

*Now, don't say another word, honey. I can carry 
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ye as aisy as I would little Mat himself, an' it's not 
seldom he's had a ride on my back, I reckon,' 

And in another moment Jim had lifted Phil on to 
his sturdy shoulders. 

* There ye are, now. Put your arm round me neck. 
Can you carry the box that way ? ' 

* Yes, quite well.' 

* That's right, thin. By the pow I mane, how 

ye're shaking, Phil. I hope nothing's wrong wid 
ye?' 

* Nothing much, I don't think, Jim. I feel a little 
cold and shivery now, but that'll pass oflf as soon as 
we get home and I get dry things on and a warm at 
the fire.' 

Jim strode on rapidly even with Phil on his shoulder. 
He was anxious to get home as fast as possible^ and 
exerted himself to the uttermost. 

It may be supposed that Mrs. Kendall and the 
others were not a little astonished to behold Jim 
and Phil enter the house in this fashion, but Mrs. 
Kendall's surprise was quickly changed to anxiety 
when she saw Phil's condition, and when she questioned 
the two boys. Phil was still trembling like a willow 
wand, hardly able to stand upright, while he had a 
dazed, dull look in his eyes which sorely frightened 
his mother. She put him to bed at once, and de- 
spatched Dan for the doctor. When the doctor 
arrived, he pronounced Phil to be in a fever. 

* Whirra ! doctor, but is that true ? ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Kendall in a tone of keen distress. * How could the 
boy have taken it at all? He's been looking a bit 
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white an' drooping like these few days, bat I thought 
it was jast the hot weather.' 

* It's not difficult to understand how he's taken the 
fever, Mrs. Kendall,' answered the doctor. * The boy's 
illness is just due, in a great measure, to the recent hot 
weather, as you suppose. There has been a good deal 
of low fever about for the last fortnight, and his is of 
that kind ; and there can be little doubt that the preva- 
lence of this sort of fever is due to the close, muggy, 
depressing weather we have been having.' 

* An' how long will he be ill, doctor 1 ' 

' It is impossible to say at present, it depends en- 
tirely on the course which the fever takes. I need 
not tell you that he will require constant care and 
watching. You will find f iiU directions as to medi- 
cines in my prescription. I shall call early to-mor- 
row.' 

Next day Mrs. Kendall had a visit from the mini- 
ster of the church of which she was a member. Dr. 
Armitage, who attended the same church, had seen 
Mr. Joyce on the previous evening for the purpose of 
informing him of little Phil Kendall's illness. 

*How is the little lad this morning?' Mr. Joyce 
inquired. 

*No better, I'm af eared, sir,' replied Mrs. Kendall. 
*He just seems as if every morsel of strength had 
suddenly gone out of him entirely, an' it's not much 
he has to spare at the best of times, poor boy.' 

* He was certain to be like that at this stage, Mrs. 
Kendall. You mustn't let these symptoms make you 
too anxious,' said Mr. Joyce in a reassuring voice. 
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* But very much depends on his being kept as quiet as 
possible, as I daresay the doctor told you/ 

* Yes, I know that very well, sir, an' ye may suppose 
ril do my best. But ye'll see it's not easy work keep- 
ing a room with so many living in it just as quiet as 
could be wished. The childer will be as peaceable as 
most childer, I think, but they're only childer, an' may 
forget their brother's sick sometimes.' 

* It is, indeed, a good many to have in a sick chamber,' 
said Mr. Joyce. * Could you not send your own 
three children away somewhere for a little while! ' 

* How can I do that, sir, when I've nowhere to send 
them to? I have not a relation living barrin' an 
old uncle. Poor people's friends are mostly as poor 
as themselves, as ye know, sir, an' there's none of my 
acquaintances that I could think of burdening with 
three children.' 

^ You mentioned an uncle, Mrs. Kendall.' 

* Yes, sir, but Tve had no knowledge of him for 
years. He's a prosperous man, but when I married 
my husband an' followed his religion, my uncle, who 
is a Catholic, took it so badly that he broke off all 
acquaintance with me, and I've never seen him since 
then. He's an old man now, and Tve nothing to say 
against him, sir, for remaining a Catholic; but when my 
husband explained things to me as I had never heard 
them explained before, I just came to understand and 
like the Protestant faith the best, an' now I would 
not go back to my uncle's religion if he promised to 
make me heir of all he possesses.' 

* Well, Mrs. Kendall, a plan has just occurred to me 
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which may bring about what we want. There is a 
society in Dublin whose object is to enable persons in 
circumstances such as your own to send one or more 
of their children for a week or two into the country, 
when they require change during recovery from ill- 
ness or from whatever causes. I am connected with 
this society, and I think I can manage that Dan and 
Nora and little Mat shall be boarded for a short time 
with some family in the country, until Phil has got 
over the worst part of his illness at any rate. None 
of the three children are ill themselves, to be sure, and 
your case may not come within the province of the 
society, but I hope to be able to arrange the matter.' 

* It's very kind of you, sir, indeed,' answered Mrs. 
Kendall. ^ An' I must say it would be a great ease 
an' help to me to have the three childer away for a 
little at present.' 

The minister was successful in his object, and Dan, 
Nora, and Mat left home to live at the cottage of an 
elderly married couple, residing in a village some ten 
or twelve miles distant from Dublin. Phil had not 
been two days in bed, when, weak and low as he was, 
he began to be exercised in mind in regard to his 
business. He was not wandering at this time, and 
could talk quite collectedly. 

* If I could only get some one to take my place till 
Fm well again, mother,' he said. * But if a stranger 
takes it) I may never be able to get the same stand 
again, and that would be a serious matter. I could 
not find a stand anywhere that would suit me so well, 
where every one knows me and everything.* 
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'This will never do to continue,' said the doctor, 
when Mrs. Kendall informed him of Phil's evident 
anxiety on the above point. *The boy must have 
perfect rest of mind as well as body, as far, that is, as 
we can ensure it to him. Can no one be found to 
fill his place meanwhile?' Jim Nolan was in the 
room during this conversation. 

* Let me take Phil's place with the brushes, ma'am,' 
he said eagerly. 

*But could you manage, Jim?' said Mrs. Kendall 
in a doubtful voice. * You've had no experience, an' 
you know Phil was so nate an' clever at it.' 

*I know I'll not be able to come widin miles of 
Phil, ma'am, but I'll do me best, an' maybe PU 
pick it up quicker than you might think. It's not 
such a difficult business to black boots in an or- 
dinary way, ye know, though there's few reaches 
Phil's skill. Any way, it'll be better than letting 
some stranger step in an' take the stand and all the 
trade, or maybe ruin the business altogether wid 
carelessness.' 

* I think the lad's plan the best we can adopt under 
the circumstances,' said the doctor. And so it was 
settled, and Jim's plan made known to Phil. The sick 
boy's mind was immediately set at rest. 

'That'll do famously,' he said. * You'll perhaps 
find the brushes a little awkward at first, Jim, but 
you'll come to it in a day or two, Pve no fear. It's 
very good of you, Jim.' 

* It's the very least I can do for ye, Philly asthore,' 
answered Jim quietly. 
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*And if you'll explain to some of my friends all 
about why I'm away, Jim ? ' 

* To be sure I will. Kape your mind at 'ase about 
that, honey.' 

Jim entered upon his new duties on the following 
morning. The brushes did move a little awkwardly 
in his hands, but he was determined to master their 
use. He had to explain Phil's absence to more than 
one of Phil's friends, — first of all, of course, to Mr. 
Marlowe, who required a pretty detailed explanation 
of circumstances, and next to young Mr. Farrell, who , 
had not failed to notice the change in the boot-blacks. 

That same evening Mr. Marlowe, closing his shop 
rather earlier than usual, walked over to visit Mrs. 
Kendall, and inquire for Phil. The old man had 
been much concerned to hear of his favourite's illness. 
*ril just step over every now and then, if it's not 
troubling you,' he said on parting from Mrs. Kendall. 

*Not in the least, Mr. Marlowe. I take it very 
kind of ye.' 

* Of course I'll hear every day how the lad's faring 
from Jim ; but it will satisfy me just to see yourself 
every while, and maybe get a look at Phil himself,' said 
Mr. Marlowe. 

Phil's illness proved a grave and critical one, as Dr. 
Armitage had anticipated from the first, though he 
had seen no necessity for expressing all his fears to 
Mrs. Kendall. The patient's strength sunk so low 
that he could not raise his voice above a whisper, and 
could not lift his head from the pillow, so that he had 
to be fed like an infant. During the day the mother 
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was Seldom able to leave the boy's bedside. All her 
ordinary occupations had for the time to be suspended. 

During this time of her sore trial, when she was 
racked with anxiety and suspense, and often greatly 
wearied by her long watching, Jim Nolan was of 
exceeding help and comfort to her. The widow could 
not but wonder sometimes what she would have done 
without Jim. 

Jim, indeed, seemed almost as anxious about Phil 
as Mrs. Kendall herself, and quite as much as if he 
had been the sick boy's own brother ; and all that was 
in his power to do in the way of assisting Mrs. 
Kendall, he did. Jim was never so tired when he 
came home from the day's work but that he was 
ready at once to relieve Mrs. Kendall at her post by 
Phil's bedside, and but for this circumstance it is 
difficult to see how the mother would have got any 
rest or sleep at all. 

After watching by the patient's bedside all day and 
part of the night, Mrs. Kendall was ready to drop oflf 
to sleep the moment Jim took her place, and then Jim 
would let her sleep on, sometimes half through the 
night, though it was not without considerable effort 
that he kept himself sufficiently awake and alert to 
assist Phil to whatever he might waut, for, like most 
healthy young people, he did not do without his sleep 
easily. But he never once permitted himself to doze. 
He kept his watch by the bedside of his friend, whom 
he had come to love with his whole strength, as faith- 
ful and as wakeful as a dog by his sleeping master, 
and there is no indignity in the comparison. 
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All that had to be done oatside the house in the 
way of errands and messages of one sort or another 
was done by Jim, either on going to or retaming from 
his worky for Mrs. Kendall coold not leave the house 
for five minutes at a time. In these and many other 
ways was Jim able to make himself of very great use, 
and Mrs. Kendall had good reason to be thankful for 
his presence by her. But for Jim she would have 
required the assistance of a hired nurse, thus incurring 
an amount of expense which would have sorely taxed 
her narrow resources. 

At last Phil's illness reached the critical point to 
which it had been verging for many days. The 
doctor, Mrs. Kendall, and Jim were watching by his 
bedside. Dr. Armitage well knew that to-night must 
decide matters one way or the other — that, in a word, 
Phil would either safely pass the turning-point 
to-night, or not live to see the morning. 

The doctor sat close beside the patient's bed, his 
eyes never withdrawn from the face of the sick boy, 
his hand every now and then on the feeble pulse; 
Mrs. Kendall and Jim sat at the foot of the bed. 
Phil lay with closed eyes like one in a swoon, scarcely 
breathing, as it seemed. The faint flame of life 
appeared to have died away to the merest spark, to 
be flickering and flickering on the verge of extinction. 
Now and then a faint stirring of the eyelids, or a 
quiver of the lips, told that he still lived. 

How long an hour of such vigil may seem to the 
watchers, those only fully know who have passed 
through the experience. Mrs. Kendall's own eyes 
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never strayed from the face of the doctor, eager to 
catch from its expression any indication of his 
thoughts, and as though he actually held in his power 
the gift of life and death. 

But none the less» in those moments of terrible 
suspense, much as she had come to trust the earthly 
physician, and to hang upon his words and looks, Mrs. 
Kendall did not forget to lift her heart in prayer to 
the great Healer, in whose hands alone are the issues 
of life, nor to mingle with her prayers for the recovery 
of her darling child, a petition for strength to bear 
God's decree with patience and unmurmuring sub- 
mission if it was to be that she should lose her boy. 
At last the doctor rose from his seat, and in that 
moment poor Mrs. Kendall read hope in his face. 
The doctor began quietly to put on his hat and take 
his stick. 

* All is right, Mrs. Kendall,' he said. * All danger 
of the boy's life is over. He has just fallen into a 
quiet sleep. When he wakes the fever wiU have 
almost left him. Good night.' 

Phil's convalescence was a slow and tedious matter. 
He was, indeed, able to be out of bed for a short 
time daily in a week after the crisis of the fever 
was passed, but his strength came back very gradually. 
A day or two after that on which he rose from his 
bed for the first time, Dan, Nora, and Mat returned 
home, all looking the better for their short sojourn 
in the country — looking, in fact, the very picture of 
health, their blooming, sun-burnt faces presenting a 
striking contrast to Phil's pale and wasted cheeks. 
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Mrs. Kendall was to afford one more instance in 
proof of the axiom about troubles seldom coming 
singly. No sooner was she relieved of one care and 
anxiety, than another threatened her — ^a lesser trial, no 
doubt, but still a real and heavy one — debt. 

It will be easily understood how Mrs. Kendall had 
fallen behind in regard to pecuniary matters. The 
amount of her debt might seem to the reader a small 
affair if I stated its exact sum, but it was heavy enough 
to her. 

She knew not in what direction to look for help in 
her strait. She might certainly apply to some of the 
people of the church which she attended, and which 
included some prosperous families among its members. 
There was a society in connection with the church, 
which offered temporary pecuniary help to such of its 
poorer adherents as might need it. Mrs. Kendall 
had little doubt but that, if she made application, she 
might obtain assistance from this source, but she 
shrank from throwing herself upon this kind of 
charity. It might be that she would be ultimately 
compelled to do so, but she was resolved that it would 
only be as a last resource. She had heard of instances 
of persons availing themselves of such church charities 
who had very slight claims upon them, and she shrank 
even from the chance of being included in this cate- 
gory — a danger of which she had possibly somewhat 
exaggerated ideas. 
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'Toull not mind staying a little longer to give my 
boots a bit brash, will yon ? '—See p. 99. 
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THE STRANGEH. 




^T was at this juncture that the events now 
to be related happened. Phil was hy this 
time every week getting manifestly stronger. 
His cheeks were filling up, his eye growing brighter, 
his spirits gayer^ his step quicker and more elastic. 
He could join freely in the general talk and mirth of 
the rest without fear of weariness and lassitude as a 
reaction. He walked out daily whenever the weather 
was at all fine, accompanied by Jim in the evenings, 
or by Dan or Norah. The doctor declared that before 
long Phil would be able to resume his former occupa- 
tion. This, of course, all cheered Mrs. Kendall's 
heart greatly, but it could not entirely cancel her 
other source of anxiety. 

Jim Nolan was preparing to quit his post one fine 
afternoon, when a man stepped up to him and said, 
* Wait a bit> my lad. You'll not mind staying a little 
longer to give my boots a bit brush, will yout' 

lie stranger spoke in a hearty, breezy voice, like 
a fresh sea wind. 

99 
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* Troth an* I won't, sir, an* glad to serve ye,' replied 
Jim, producing his brushes again, and at once be- 
ginning work upon his customer's boots. 

The stranger was a man of middle height, with a 
handsome flowing yellow beard, light-blue eyes, and 
a deep red-brown complexion, like new mahogany. 
He was substantially dressed in a suit of dark-blue 
serge, and a black cloth cap with a peak, which Jim 
would have classified as a ' cheese-cutter.' 

* You'll know Dublin well, I'll be bound, my lad ? 
At least most boot-blacks know their own town,' said 
the stranger. 

'Troth, sir, I think I could pass a pretty good 
examination in the geography of Dublin, though I 
says it as shouldn't, more be token that I know little 
of any place else.' 

*Then perhaps you know where Shandon Street 
is!' 

* Faith I do, sir; none better,' said Jim. 

* Can you direct me there! ' 

* That I can, sir. Sure I'm goiiig there meself this 
minute,' said Jim, who had now given the last finish- 
ing touch to his customer's boots. * It's there I live, 
your honour.' 

* Then I'll just go with you, my lad, if you've no 
objection. I've forgotten where Shandon Street is, 
if I ever knew.' 

*ril be proud to show your honour the way,' said 
Jim politely. 

Jim and the stranger walked on side by side, and 
thus reached Shandon Street. 
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* This IS the street ye*re wanting, sir/ said Jim. 

* Oh, very well. Thank you, my lad. I had a 
nnmber in my mind once, but Tve forgotten it; but 
it doesn't matter. I suppose you don't know any one 
of the name of Mrs. Kendall, who once lived here- 
about ? She may have moved, though.' 

Jim heard the stranger^s question with no small 
surprise. 

* Troth, I ought to know Mrs. Kendall, sir,' he said. 

* We're standin' almost forenint her door this very 
minute. Her house is just three doors from this, an' 
it's wid her I live, an' no one else. Pm a boarder of 
her's, your honour — leastways, sometliing like that.' 

* A boarder of Mrs. Kendall's, are you?' said the 
stranger, in a voice which, in its turn, indicated some 
surprise ; and scanning his companion again, he said, 

* And how is Mrs. Kendall, I should like to know? ' 

* She's pretty well, sir, thank you ; an' the family 
too. Phil's getting on rarely now.' 

* Is he t Well, Pm glad to hear it, whatever may 
have been wrong with Phil. Well, Pve got all the 
information I wanted, and thank you again, my lad. 
Here's something for your trouble.' 

The long-bearded stranger put a coin into Jim's 
hand, which Jim immediately transferred to his 
pocket. 

* Good evening, my lad,' said the stranger, * Three 
doors beyond this I think you said is Mrs. Kendall's 
house, — that will be number thirty-two t ' 

* That's our number, sir. Shall I say to Mrs, 
Kendall that you've been inquiring for her t * 
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* No, by the bye ; not at present. Will yon promise 
me that you will not say that I asked for her — ^not 
now, at any ratet I may see you again some day 
soon. Will you give me your word ? I think you 
look an honest lad.' 

* I hope I am^ your honour, now. I was a regular 
young limb oncel^ though. TU promise what ye ask, 
though your words fair amaze me. Mayn't I mention 
that Tve seen ye at all ? ' 

*' You may tell that much, if you please ; but don't 
mention anything about the last part of our conversa- 
tion, like a good ladJ 

The stranger turned away and walked down the 
street, and Jim, having gazed after him for a few 
moments with a face of much amazement, turned 
down the steps which led to his home, for as such 
he had long since come to regard Mrs. KendalUs 
house. 

At tea that night it was remarked that Jim was 
unusually silent and preoccupied, the truth being that 
Jim's meeting with the stranger of the yellow flowing 
beard was still filling his mind, to the exclusion of 
almost all other thoughts. 

* Ye're very silent to-night, surely, Jim,' said Phil 
shortly after tea. 

* Maybe I am, Phil. Something's been running In 
my head all tay time,' answered Jim. 

* What is it that's bothering ye t Won't ye tell us 
all about itf ' said Dan. 

' Oh, it's nothing afther all, nothing at all, I just 
met a gentleman a while back, — more by token that I 
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brushed his boots, — an' he was rather a quare man^ 
that's all; 

*How was he queer, honey?' asked Nora. * What 
kind of a man was he I ' 

^ I thought at first he was a sailor, but he was a 
thrifle too steady in his walk for a sailor, an' he didn't 
talk much like a sailor neither. He had as fine a 
beard as ever you saw in your life, an' a cheery way 
of speaking, an' there again he was like a sailor.' 

*But what did he do or say to ye, Jim?' asked 
Nora, who, as well as Dan and Mat, was getting a 
little impatient, expecting Jim to relate something 
much more dramatic in regard to the stranger than 
merely a description of his outward appearance and 
manner. 

*He didn't do much,' said Jim. * He just asked the 
way to Shandon Street, an' I brought him here to it> 
an' then he, he — but that's all^— no, it isn't all entirely. 
He thanked me an' giv' me a penny for my thro'uble. 
I was a bit puzzled wid the gentleman, for sure ; an^ 
maybe I showed it. I daresay he thought me a rum 
un. But I'm not such a rum un as I oncet was ; am 
I, ma'am ? ' 

* Indeed you're not, Jim. There's nothing rum 
about ye now, avick,' said Mrs. Kendall. 

'You're just like your name, my boy — ^a regular 
Jem,' said Dan, who could seldom forego his joke. 

* But I think the gentleman might easy have given 
you twopence,' said Nora. ^It's a good way from 
your stand to here.' 

* A penny was plenty, Nora. It was no throuble 
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I had at all. He just walked by my side, an' I 
answered his few questions ; an' he was such a fine, 
cheery gentleman, it was nothing but a pleasure to 
talk wid him. But I haven't given ye my day's 
earnings, ma'am.' And as he spoke, Jim went to 
Mrs. Kendall's side and emptied the contents of his 
pocket into her lap. As the pence fell in a little 
heap, a bright silver coin gleamed out among the 
dark copper. 

'What's this, Jimt' exclaimed Mrs. Kendall in 
surprise. * Where did ye get this I ' 

* Sorra one of me knows, thin, ma'am,' replied Jim 
in a no less astonished voice. 'This moment's the 
first Tve seen it myself.* 

* Some of your customers have given you a half- 
crown instead of a penny, and you have slipped it into 
your pocket without noticing it.' 

* It can't be that, ma'am. I counted over my pence 
carefully just before the strange gentleman came up 
to get his boots brushed, and the half-crown wasn't 
among them then. I can be certain of that.' 

'Then where did you get the money, Jim I ' 

' I can have only got it in one way, ma'am. The 
gentleman with the beard must have giv it me. I 
never loeked at the coin when I put it into me 
pocket.' 

' Then you must just have got it from him ; and of 
course it must have been a mistake.* 

' Maybe not, mother,' said Nora ; ' maybe he's some 
rich man just home from Califomia, or Australia, or 
somewhere where he's made a fortune at the gold- 
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diggings, you know, and so half-crowns are as plenti- 
ful with him as pence with the people at home here.* 

* Not likely, avoumeen. Them days of quick for- 
tunes at the gold-diggings are past, I douht. Ye may 
read ahout them in the story-hooks, hut that's all.' 

* Yes, I think it's a mistake,' said Jim, * He looked 
a well-to-do man, for sure, but I wouldn't just have 
said he was come straight from the gold lands wid big 
bags of gold. He didn't look quite like tliat, ye 
understand. He was quite plain dressed, though good 
enough for anybody.' 

Jim had a vague notion that a man home from the 
gold-fields should be at least recognisable in some way 
as such from his attire, and not look exactly like 
everybody else. 

* But what can Jim do, mother ! ' said Nora. * He 
knows nothing about the man.' 

* What ye'll do is this, Jim. Ye'U take the half- 
crown with ye to-morrow, and if it's a matter of any 
importance to the gentleman, and he guesses where 
he gave the money, he'll maybe seek ye out. That's 
all ye can do that I can see. If he's only a sailor, 
though sailors are often easy and free with their 
money, they're not just prepared to give half-crowns 
for pennies either. I've little doubt it was a mistake.' 

' No mistake at all, Maggie, darling,' interrupted a 
strange voice. 

Mrs. Kendall uttered a sharp cry, started to her 
feet, tottered, and would have fallen to the ground 
had not Jim, who was next to her, caught her by the 
arm and supported her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE emigrant's SXOBT. 

SLL ejes tamed simultaneously in the direc- 
tion whence the voice came, and there, 
filling up the doorway, stood a sturdy 
figure dressed in dark blue, with a flowing yellow 
beard. In another moment the figure was at Mrs. 
Kendall's side, and had caught the trembling woman 
in his arms. 

'Maggie, do you know me, darling! I've come 
back to you at last.' 

* Terry, it's you I* exclaimed Mrs. Kendall in a 
shaking voice, and a frightened look in her face. 

* It's just myself, Maggife. Ye remember my voice 
if my face has grown strange to you in all these 
years.' 

* Yes, yes, it's you, Terry ; but — ^but — I can hardly 
spake to ye, an' I'm trembling like a leaf.' 

And poor Mrs. Kendall's mingled emotions found 
relief in a flood of tears, 

* Troth, and I believe I've been a big fool for my 
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pains,' said Terence Keary, for it was indeed he. ' I 
oughtn't to have come upon j'ou in that uncivilised 
manner, Maggie, but I didn't mean any harm, avour- 
neen» I thought Fd like to surprise you, but I see it 
was very thoughtless of me/ 

* No, no, Terence, Til be all right in a minute ; but 
I've been a little shaky this while back, an' more 
easily upset than ordinary. I was startled at your 
voice, to be sure, for I knew it at once. But it's^ all 
so like a drame, that I cannot trust my senses yet.' 

*It's Uncle Terry come back alive, hurrah! Sure 
he could never have been dead at all,' cried Dan 
excitedly; and, catching hold of his uncle's brown hand 
in his own two, he began shaking it vigorously with 
the frank impulsiveness of manner natural to him. 

* It's your Uncle Terry sure enough,' said Terence 
Keary, 'and right glad to see you all, and so well 
and blithe, though Phil's not so heai^ty-looking as I 
could wish to see him/ 

* Phil's been ill. Uncle Terence, but he's getting on 
fine now,' said Nora. 

* So I heard, my dear ; and he'll get on better still 
by and by,' said Terence Keary, * And now I hope 
you've recovered from your bit startle, Maggie? ' As 
he spoke Terence sat down beside his sister, and 
placed his arm aflectionately upon her shoulder, while 
the children stood around, with faces in which sur- 
prise and wonder were still the predominant ex- 
pressions.. 

*0h, Terence! thanks be to the kind Father in 
heaven that ye're back safe and looking so well,' said 
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Mrs. Kendall earnestly. ' I had long given ye np for 
dead ; I never expected to see yoor face again, but 
it's all like a drame entirely.' 

*Then it's a dream from which you won't wake 
again, Maggie/ said her brother, smiling* 

* When did you arrive I ' 

*This morning. You couldn't think but that I'd 
seek you out the first hour I set foot in Ireland, 
Maggie! I went straight to your old house, the 
address of which I always kept. The people now in 
it could tell me nothing about you, so I had to seek 
the landlord himself. He could give me the name of 
the street you had removed to, but did not remember 
the number of your house. As I was on my way 
from the landlord's I came upon Jim here, and it 
occurred to me that I would find your street quicker 
if he could direct or perhaps take me to it. So I got 
my boots blacked and then questioned Jim, and he 
brought me to Shandon Street, and almost opposite to 
your house. As soon as I was sure of where you 
lived, I bade Jim good evening, returned to the 
lodgings where I've put up, had a bit of supper, and 
returned here again, and I have been watching you 
all through the window for a quarter of an hour past, 
or more. You left the door on the latch, and so I 
could enter handy just when I wanted.' 

*An' where have you been these many years, 
Terry f ' said Mrs. Itendall, * An' how is it ye're not 
dead — \ mean, how did ye escape from the shipwreck I 
an' why did you never write me all this while ? Tell 
me all about it, Terence. I'm ready to hear it now.' 
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^ ril tell you all, Maggie, at least as much as you'll 
care to hear. It might make too long a story if I was 
to try to relate to you all that's happened to me since 
you last heard from me. Til be as short as I can, and 
so the children can hear me and not weary. But first, 
how much of my story do you already know, Maggie % 
Tell me that, so that I needn't be repeating anything. 
I suppose ye must have heard of the wreck of the 
ship I sailed to New Zealand in, the Southern StarV 

^ Yes, that was all in the papers, and how one part 
of the ship's company remained in the vessel, an' one 
part of ye went off in a boat. All those who kept by 
the ship, we heard, perished, except the one man who 
was picked up by a passing ship, and who told the 
tale. But we never could learn anything of the fate 
of the boat, an* we didn't even know which you were 
in. The children know all that, an' Jim too.* 

* Well, then, Maggie, to begin with, it was in the 
boat that I was,' Terence Keary commenced. ' My 
poor mate Ned Cronin stayed in the ship. He 
thought there was more chance, keeping by her, of 
being picked up by some passing vessel or steamer. 
But I thought different, and so I threw in my lot with 
those in the boat. We took as many provisions with 
US as we could carry. When we left her, the Sautiiem 
Star looked pretty sound as far as her hull went, 
though in all other respects she was a helpless wreck, 
her decks a dreary mass of confusion with shattered 
masts, spars, and rigging. We had passed through a 
sudden and fearful storm, from which the vessel had 
survived only to be the sport of every wind and 
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current, and Impossible to guide in any way. But 
she seemed waterproof, and as if she might have kept 
above water for many days yet. But there must 
have been a leak about her somewhere that no one 
had suspicion of. Anyway, she must have gone down 
a day or two after we left her, judging by the time 
the man was picked up ; and from his story it doesn't 
seem probable that any other except himself could 
have escaped. At least no one else of those who 
remained in the ship was ever heard of. 

* Well, to come to my own story. We were on the 
sea many days, and at last got pretty low for food, 
each man — ^we were all men — ^being portioned out so 
much biscuit and water daUy; and a mighty small 
portion it came to be at last, as I say. But, thanks be 
to God, we never reached to anything like the pass 
that some poor fellows have come to in similar cir- 
cumstances. For some time none of us got as much 
in a day as would make a man half a fair meal in a 
civilised country, but before we reached anjrthing that 
you could call extremity, we were picked up. A brig 
trading in Hche la iner and such like, between the 
islands and New Zealand, picked us up and landed us 
at the place we had been bound for, though not 
just in the same part. Well, one place was about 
as good to me as another then, for through the loss of 
my mate all my plans were upset, ye'll understand. 
So I loitered about Dunedin — that was the name of 
the town we had been landed at — for some weeks, 
undecided what to do, and not finding anything that 
offered much, and using up the little I had saved into 
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the bargain. But at last I fell in with a man who 
had purchased a small sheep and cattle station in 
one of the most out-of-the-way parts of all New 
Zealand, and who was just about starting to occupy 
the run and to work and manage it himself. But he 
wanted some active, likely man to be his sort of right- 
hand man, you see,— overseer they call it there mostly, 
— and that was all that was delaying him from setting 
off at once. 

* Well, I was lucky enough to take my new acquaint- 
ance's fancy, and he proposed that I should go with 
him as his overseer, to which I very readily agreed, 
for it seemed a very likely thing from the way that 
John Macintyre — that was my new employer's name — 
spoke about it. 

* So we started off for Kaurong, as they called the 
station, on the day after John Macintyre and I had 
come to terms. I found the place situated in the 
midst of as wild and solitary a country as would have 
suited the tastes of Sandy Selkirk himself, or Bobinson 
Crusoe, as you boys will know him better by, maybe. 
Well, we had hard work for a long while, John 
Macintyre and myself. Things went all against us at 
jGrst — ^bad seasons, droughts, and then floods, and then 
droughts again ; and besides the difficulty in getting 
anything like decent men to stay with us. Now I 
know you're thinking, Maggie, about why I never 
wrote you a scrap all this time, and a bit ashamed it 
is I feel now for never doing so. But you see in the 
last letter 1 wrote, just before leaving Sydney, I 
talked so fine about my prospects in New Zealand, 
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and how Ned Cronin and I were boand to make 
our fortunes these land-farming ; and when all my 
fine plans fell to the ground, and I hadn't enough 
money to start alone in anything, and I was idling 
about Dunedin, I hadn't the heart nor courage to 
write ypu of the sudden collapse of all my hopes. 

^ Then it was much the same in the early days of 
my engagement with John Macintyre ; I would have 
had nothing to put into a letter, but talk about hard 
work, disaster, and disappointment. My agreement 
with John Macintyre was that after a certain time I 
was to have a small share in the profits of the station, 
and so I was closely interested in its success. 

*In the first year or two there were not any profits. 
Macintyre was as brave a fellow as ever came out of 
Aberdeen, Til go bail, with a head and heart only 
less strong than his arm. Nothing could daunt him 
in this world at all. You could not work on beside 
him without being kept up and inspirited like, however 
big the troubles you had to contend with ; and that 
was the way with me. We worked side by side, like 
two men at the same oar, and we agreed together 
rarely, and that kept us up more than anything. 

* At last the tide turned in our favour. We had 
a succession of fine seasons ; the price of wool, which 
had been uncommonly low for a year or two, went up 
again ; the stream of prosperity set towards us, as ye 
may say, and we throve as bravely as we had done the 
reverse up to this time. 

*John Macintyre proved a generous man. He 
knew that I had worked as hard as if I had been a 
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full partner in the station, and he now gave me a 
third share in the profits. By that time, Maggie, I 
had got so out of the way of writing, that I put off 
and off sending you a letter, and so never wrote you 
at all. You'll think it strange and unnatural in a 
brother, maybe, but you can't know how easy a man 
drops out of the way of writing to even his nearest 
friends, in those far-away bush places in Australia. 
Fve known the best of men do it, Maggie, — men that 
loved their friends at home dearly, and often thought 
of them, if you can believe it. You see I was always 
keeping before me the time when I should come back 
and see you in the flesh, and with God's blessing I've 
been able to fulfil my intention. 

* I easily arranged with John Macintyre to be away 
for a short time — indeed, he approved of my wish 
heartily, and said that if he had had any living rela- 
tions in Scotland so near as a sister he would be away 
home himself, 

*And so here I am now, Maggie avourneen, not 
just a rich man, to be sure, but I may say a prospering 
man, and with a good hope of one day making enough 
to satisfy any man of moderate wants. And this is 
the happiest hour of my life, Maggie, to be sitting at 
your fireside, with you and the children here, all so 
liearty and handsome; and youll forgive me never 
letting you know about myself all these years, for it 
wasn't either heartlessness or forgetfulness, you'll 
believe that. Many and many's the time you have 
been in my mind on lonely nights when I was camping 
out, by some creek or water-pool maybe, with no com- 
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panion save my dog and my pipe, and nothing above 
me but the heavens and the stars, and my thoughts 
went back over the wide ocean to the old country.* 

The children had listened to their uncle's narrative 
with the utmost attention, and the unanimous sigh 
which greeted its conclusion spoke not of weariness or 
relief, but of the interest and sympathy which the 
story excited. 

'It's like a dream and nothing else,' said Mrs. 
EendalL 

* Or like the prodidal son,' said Mat, at which all 
the rest laughed, and even Mrs. Kendall smiled. 

* He means the prodigal son, Uncle,' said Nora. 

* So I take it,' replied Terence Keary, laughing. 
* Well, I've been a bit of a rover certainly, little one, 
and turned my hand to some odd shifts now and 
then, but perhaps Tm not a prodigal son, or rather a 
prodigal brother, either.' 

* Mat doesn't know the sense of all he says, uncle,' 
said Nora a little contemptuously. *He just picks 
up things like that. He doesn't understand the mean- 
ing of the prodigal son — not rightly, you know.' 

*Yes I do,* said Mat stoutly. 'It's all in my 
Bible picture-book. It means doing away wif a dood 
toat, and tumming back wif an old one. But Uncle 
Terry's not like the pictures there — his toat is fine 
and new.' 

* Maybe he's not so far out,' said Terence Keary, 
with another laugh. * Well, Matty, I've gone many 
a day in my travels with scant enough food, but I 
doubt if ever I was so hungry as the poor prodigal.' 
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* Why didn't he eat one of the pigs I ' said Mat. ' I 
never could make out that.' 

* Now that'll do about the prodigal son at present, 
Matty/ said Mrs. Kendall, who rarely found it 
expedient to encourage Mat in a line of questions apt 
to lead with him into vague and perplexing regions of 
speculation. 

* Well,. Matty, anyway, we'll end the same as they 
did in that same fine story, if you remember. We'll 
have a supper to celebrate the wanderer's return. 
What do you say, Maggie I Can it be managed 
conveniently?' 

* I think so, Dan and Nora will go and fetch ye 
anything you like, Terry. But it's late for the 
children to be up. It's past their hour for bed.' 

* Oh ! but this is an exceptional night with us all. 
The children mustn't go to bed for an hour yet — at 
least not till our supper's fairly over.' 

* Well, what will they fetch for ye I ' 

* I must leave that entirely to you, avoumeen ; 
whatever you like — only, buy a fine cake for the 
children.' 

Mrs. Kendall spoke a few words to Dan and Nora 
apart, and despatched them on their errand. They 
were not long away, all the tradespeople with whom 
Mrs. Kendall dealt living in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

^ Here's rashers and bloaters and a currant cake, and 
apples and a jug of milk for the children. Will that 
do, Terence ! ' said Mrs, Kendall. 

' Finely, as far as I'm concerned/ said her brother* 
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* My I What a sapper I What heaps of things 1 ' 
exclaimed Mat excitedly. *We never had such a 
supper before in our lives, Uncle Terry. You must 
be rich. Let me roast some of the apples, mother.' 

The whole party were soon busy in the preparation 
of the supper, with the exception of Uncle Terence. 
He offered his services, but the rest would not allow 
him to take part in any way, rightly deeming that, 
although he was the giver of the feast, he was also in 
a sense the guest, and as such must merely sit by and 
look on at the preparations. 

In a short time a hot and fragrant repast was upon 
the board, the frizzling rashers and well - toasted 
bloaters, together with hot buttered toast, exhaling a 
mingled odour which filled the room with its appetizing 
fragrance. Each of the children had a large mug of 
milk, and as much currant cake as they ordinarily got 
in the course of three months. It was a very blithe 
and merry meal, with much talk and laughter, in which 
all joined with the fullest freedom. 

Shortly after the supper was over, the children, one 
and all, wishing Terence Keary good night, betook 
themselves to bed. 

But Mrs. Kendall and her brother sat a long while 
after, talking together. Both had much still to speak 
of— old days to go back upon, and old memories and 
reminiscences to recall, and the narration on Mrs. 
Kendall's part of many things that had happened 
since she parted with her brother ; so that it was 
midnight when Terence Keary prepared to leave the 
house. 
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*You must have had a pretty hard time of it, 
Maggie, since your husband's death? ' he said. 

*Not so hard as it might easily have been. It's 
always more or less hard for a woman to have to meet 
the world single-handed, with a young family. But 
God has dealt wonderful kind and gently with me all 
along. I've always been able to keep things going, 
and a comfortable home for the childer, an' plenty for 
them to eat an' drink, an' at laste decent clothes to 
their backs ; an' I've always kept free of debt — I mean 
until quite recent.' 

*Do you mean, Maggie, that latterly things have 
not been faring so well wdth you — that you have been 
obliged to get into debt f ' said her brother. * Tell me 
all about it, Maggie. I always hated debt myself, 
careless and thoughtless as I often was when a boy. 
Tell me all about it now, dear, and we'll soon set 
things to rights for you.' 

* Troth, Terry, I would have told ye, sooner or 
later, now that I see you home a prosperous man. I 
didn't intend mentioning the matter just at present ; 
it would have seemed selfish-like to be speaking about 
such things the very first night of your home-coming. 
But now, as the matter has come out, I may as well 
tell ye the whole at once. 

'Ye know Phil has had a long illness, and the 
general expense of that and my not being able to do 
my ordinary work the whole time, threw me back 
entirely, and now I'm in debt for an amount I can't 
see my way to clear oflF at all, an' ye may believe I've 
tried hard enoufrh to do so.' 
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* Say no more about it, Maggie, I'll not ask you 
the amount of your debt to-night, but we'll talk it 
over again to-morrow, and whatever the sum is, it is 
yours as soon as you please to take it out of the bank.' 

* Oh, Terence dear I ye've taken a great weight oflF 
my mind to-night,' said Mrs. Kendall, putting her 
arms round her brother^s neck. *Ye seem to have 
been sent at the very right instant. This matter has 
been weighing upon me like a load of lead, and, strong 
woman as I think I am, I fear it would soon have 
begun to tell upon my bealth too, if it had gone on 
much longer. I had just thought of applying to a 
society in connection with my church, which helps 
poor families in times of strait. But I somehow 
6hrank--«maybe it was foolish pride — ^from taking 
their charity ; but I can take the help at once from 
you, the more because I know ye are as ready to give 
it to me as ye are able.' 

* If the sum were treble whatever it may be, I could 
not repay you for all you did for me when I was a 
boy. It's just delighted I am that I have arrived in 
the nick of time to set things all right again with you.' 

* I feel like another woman this night, Terry. This 
trouble has been well-nigh crushing the life an' spirit 
out of me entirely, haunting my thoughts all day, an' 
even troubling my sleep many a time. But I shall 
go to rest to-night with a heart once more light and 
free. Good night, dear.' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

CONCLUSION. 

JHE greater part of next day Terence Keary 
spent with his sister and her family. The 
first thing the young man did was, having 
learned the amount of his sister's debt, to draw the 
sum from the bank in which he had placed his money. 
He put it in her hands, and Mrs. Kendall, once more 
a free woman, again in her heart humbly thanked 
God for His very present help in her time of trouble. 

The Kendall children found in their new relation 
*a real good uncle,' as Mat expressed it Terence 
Keary had a warm heart and a generous disposition, 
and was naturally fond of children and of giving them 
pleasure. In the midst of his sister's family he found 
sources of pleasure and happiness from which he had 
long been shut out. He and the children, including, 
of course, Jim, quickly came to be on the best possible 
teims. 

Terence Keary showed his good-will and affection 
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ioit! his young relations in fine practical ways. He 
made them all presents, such presents as they had 
never dreamed of any one ever making them, and he 
took them to various shows and exhibitions suitable to 
young people — ^to a circus, and a wax-work exhibition, 
and a concert, which especially delighted Dan, the 
musical genius of the family, and to a grand illumi- 
nated panorama, in which all the strange countries of 
the world well-nigh, with their appropriate inhabitants, 
both man and beast, passed before them in what 
seemed to the children, who had never witnessed an 
exhibition of the kind before, one unbroken, con- 
tinuous dream of wonder and beauty. 

But though all these fine shows afforded the 
children unbounded entertainment and delight, the 
several little trips which Uncle Terence took them 
into the country were still greater sources of pleasure. 
It was now the middle of September, and still bright, 
fine weather. In all of these excursions Mrs. Kendall 
herself took a part. 

The party were conveyed in a couple of cars to 
some pretty rural spot, and there they bivouacked and 
picnicked. Uncle Terence, of course, proved himself 
a capital hand at such out-door J^Ub. He played a 
prominent part in the cooking operations, for in every- 
thing pertaining to camp life and al fresco cookery, 
his bush experiences had made him expert. 

He astonished them all by the expedition with 
which he could build and kindle a fire ; and Dan and 
Nora, who thought they knew something about light- 
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ing a fire from frequent practice at home, were silent 
when they beheld what their uncle could achieve in 
the same line. He showed them, too, how to make a 
* damper ' in tru^ bush fashion, and several tricks of 
cooking practised among the Maories, which excited 
the interest and wonder of all, but especially of Dan, 
who longed to be able to emulate his uncle in all 
these accomplishments. 

Phil was permitted to do none of the work of these 
picnicking excursions, and was carefully spared every- 
thing like fatigue. He had only to enjoy himself, and 
this he did most thoroughly* The time being their 
own, our picnickers could always choose favourable 
days; and Phirs love for the country was greatly 
deepened by these pleasant days spent among the 
green woods, now gathering here and there the first 
tints of autumn, and on sunny hill slopes, whence 
could be seen sheep dotting the meadows below, and 
cattle knee-deep in the cool grass, or in the shallows 
of the river, and breadths of corn-land already yellow 
to the harvest. 

Jim, of course, shared in all these little pleasures 
which Uncle Terence was providing for the young 
people, Terence Keary making no difference between 
him and his own nephews. 

At length the time drew near when Terence 
Keary proposed returning to New Zealand. 

Mrs. Kendall and her brother sat one evening in 
conversation together, about a week before the date 
at which Terence Keary's ship was to sail. Mat and 
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Nora were gone to bed, but Phil, Dan, and Jira were 
still sitting up. 

*0h, Terence asthorel it's hard to lose ye again, 
and ye going so far/ said Mrs. Kendall. 

' It is, Maggie, and .believe me I feel onr being 
separated as much as yoarself ; but there's no help 
for it, avoumeen, at present at least. Ye see, although 
we're doing finely with the sheep now, still things 
are not so firmly established at the station that one of 
us can be absent for very long. When I've succeeded 
in making a moderate fortune, Maggie, so that I can 
keep you all comfortable and easy, why I'll come 
back again, or maybe you'll come out to me.' 

*It's easy talking, dear, but I doubt the chances 
are against our ever seeing each other again,' said 
Mrs. Kendall, a little sadly* 

*Well, well, we'll hope for better than that, 
Maggie. But there's another matter I would like to 
speak to you about now, and it concerns Dan and 
Phil there as near as any one. Maggie, do you 
think shoe-blacking the best sort of trade for Phill ' 

* It isn't the best, Terry, I know. It's unsuited to 
the boy in more ways than one. The exposure is very 
thrying to one who is only middling strong like Phil.' 

* That's just what I've thought myself.' 

'But we mustn't turn against the business now, 
mother,' said Phil. * It's done well by me, and I'm 
grateful to it.' 

* It has, asthore ; and Pm not saying a word against 
it, but at the same time there is no harm in wishing 
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that you could now find some occupation that would 
expose you less to all kinds of weather an' storm.' 

^ Is there anything you would like to be more than 
another, Phil 1 You know I'm going away from you 
all in a week, and the pleasantest thought I could 
carry away with me would be that I had helped you 
into some kind of occupation which you liked, and 
which bade fair to yield you steady wages. Speak 
your mind out now, Phil, machree ; for, believe me, 
your uncle wants to help you all he can.' 

^ I have often thought that I would like to be in a 
bookseller's shop,' said Phil slowly. * I know I should 
like managing books, and keeping them in order, and 
selling them, and the rest.' 

* Just the thing would suit you, Phil,' said his uncle. 

* But where would you think of applying, Phil ? * 
said Mrs. Kendall. * I don't think it's a matter your 
uncle could help you in much.' 

* Well, mother, I was speaking the other day to Mr. 
Marlowe, You know he's never had enough business 
to require a boy to assist him in the shop. He has 
always just hired one for an hour or two in the 
evening to take home parcels. But he's growing an 
old man, and he's beginning to feel the work of being 
always in the shop, and never able to take a day 
away if he should feel poorly at any time ; and he 
told me that he would be inclined to take a partner in 
the business, as ye might call it. He says if some one 
would be willing to pay him a small sum, he would 
give him a part share in the profits of the shop.' 
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* The very thing/ exclaimed Terence Keary. ' Yoa 
and I will see old Mr. Marlowe to-morrow, and Til be 
bound we'll come to an arrangement, and TU pay 
him the lump sum down in good bank notes.' 

*It'8 very kind of you, Terence. There's nothing 
80 good could have ha; p >ned to Phil.' 

* I can't find words to thank you, uncle,' said Phil, 
his pale face flushing with gratitude and pleasure. 

*And now about Dan, Maggie. Dan and I have 
had some little talk once or twice, and have settled a 
matter between us which only needs your sanction. 
Dan thinks he'd like to follow his uncle's life, and I, for 
my part, feel sure he'd like and thrive at it. Now, 
Maggie, you must consent to his coming out to me 
when he's a few years older, and meanwhile you must 
let me be at the cost of his schooling.' 

* I don't want to stand in the boy's way, Terry; an' 
though it'll be hard to see him go away from me, if 
he's still of the same mind when the right time comes, 
ril say no word against his going out to ye.' 

^ Hurrah I mother^ that's all right. I thought you 
mightn't see your way to letting me go,' exclaimed 
Dan. * Fm sure there's no sort of life I'd like so well 
as Uncle Terence's. He's told me all about it, the 
rough and the smooth of it, you know.' 

Next day, Terence Keary and Phil saw Mr. Mar- 
lowe, and an arrangement was readily come to by 
which Mr. Marlowe was to receive Phil as a partner, 
giving him a small share of the profits of his business. 
It may occur to some, that Phil 'Kendall was a very 
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young person to be made a partner in anj sort of 
business ; but Phil's story has not been told aright if 
the reader has not gathered that- he was in many ways 
older than his years, and it never once struck any of 
the three parties concerned in the arrangement that 
he was at all too youthful to enter into such a 
co-partnery, least of all perhaps Mr. Marlowe, who 
had had many opportunities of noting the practical 
and business side of Phil's character. Mr. Marlowe 
could not have chosen a young partner more entirely 
to his mind than Phil Kendall. 

The day on which Terence Keary was to sail 
arrived^ and the whole Kendall family, with Jim 
Nolan, accompanied him to the ship. As the last 
farewells were spoken, Mrs. Kendall, Nora, and little 
Mat were crying heartily, and the boys were winking 
hard to keep themselves from doing the same. A 
silent and mournful little party it was that returned 
to the cellar in Shandon Street, which for many days 
looked less bright and cheerful for the absence of 
Terence Keary's genial and hearty presence. 

But the cellar in Shandon Street was not to be the 
home of the Kendalls for much longer. Terence 
Keary had arranged with his sister that she should 
move to another house considerably nearer Mr. Mar- 
lowe's shop, the rent of which for three years was to 
be paid by Terence. After that time, Mrs. Kendall 
thought that, with the greater profits which Phil's 
business might be expected to bring in, she would be 
able to pay the rent herself ; but her brother made 
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her promise that if such should not be the case, she 
would at once let him know. 

The new house was not a cellar, but a third flat, 
and superior in every way to the Kendalls' old quar- 
ters; but it was not without a feeling of genuine 
regret that Mrs. Kendall quitted the humble abode 
where, indeed, she had endured both toil and trial, 
but where also she had had much happiness and quiet 
content. The children, too, elated as they were at 
the thought of going to live in what seemed to them, 
by comparison, almost a palatial abode, shared to some 
degree in their mother's feeling of regret at leaving 
the old home. Most of all was this feeling present to 
Jim Nolan, who had got to regard the two old rooms 
which had, as it were, rescued him from the streets, 
and had afforded him so timely and happy a shelter, 
with a deep and strong attachment. 

But Jim was to make a further change ere long. 
It was mentioned that, on the occasion of Mr. Mar- 
lowe's shutting up ^his shop for a day and going into 
the country, he went to visit a sister. This sister 
was considerably younger than himself, and her hus- 
band was the blacksmith of the village in which he 
and his wife lived. A month or two after the Kendalls 
were settled in their new house, Mr. Marlowe heard 
from his brother-in-law — whose name was Renwick — 
that he was looking out for some honest, likely lad to 
assist him in his business, and to whom he would be 
willing to teach his craft, his present apprentice being 
just about to leave him to start in business for himself. 
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Mr. Marlowe mentioned the matter to Jim, asking 
him if he would like to be a blacksmith, to which 
Jim at once replied in the affirmative. Mr. Renwirk, 
having every confidence in his brother-in-law's judg- 
ment, had no hesitation in taking Jim as his apprentice 
on Mr. Marlowe's recommendation. 

Our story draws to its close. The events here 
recorded happened a few years ago. The little book- 
seller's and stationer's shop prospers under the joint 
managership of Mr. Marlowe and Phil Kendall. 
Joint-managership I liave called it, but in fact the 
bulk of the work falls to Phil, as is right and natural 
that it should. From the new spirit and energy 
which Phil has been able to infuse into the business, 
the profits have considerably increased, and Mr. 
Marlowe, knowing this, proposes to make Phil a full 
partner. Among Phil's most regular patrons is Mr. 
Farrell, who is himself steadily rising in his employer's 
esteem and confidence, and who remains as constant 
to Phil in his present business as he was in the lad's 
old boot-blacking days. 

The Kendall family are prosperous and happy, Mrs. 
Kendall not obliged to work so hard as in the old 
days, but still always with a wholesome amount of 
employment for both her hands and thoughts. Dan, 
Nora, and Mat are at school, the former keeping 
steadily in his mind the day — not far off now — ^wheu 
he is to sail over the seas to join his uncle. 

Jim Nolan is giving his master every satisfaction, 
and is himself perfectly content with his choice of a 
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calling. Look in at the smithy at .any time of the 
day, and you T^ill find Jim, almost to a certainty, 
crooning low to himself some fragment of a tune, or 
lifting his strong baritone in full song, as his brawny 
arms swing the hammer ; and if it is daring the early 
afternoon, you will be equally ceVtain to find a group 
of the village children round the smithy door, for the 
young blacksmith is a prime favourite with the young 
people, who, on their way home from school, seldom 
pass the forge without pausing to 

' Look in at the open door, 
To watch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. ' 

Tliese, I take it, are two good signs of Jim Nolan, — 
that he is regarded with confidence and affection by 
the children, and that he can sing so blithely at his 
work. They are signs that he is a happy man, for he 
sings out of a cheerful, a contented, and a faithful heart 
— a heart that has a perfect trust in God, His wis- 
dom, and His love. He feels deeply how, in the past, 
the heavenly Father has been to him in very truth a 
covert from the wind, and as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. 

Jim is kind in speech and deed to the children, 
because he vividly remembers his own young days, 
and how little of gladness and happiness he knew 
then^ until, in God's goodness, friendly human hands 
were stretched out to succour and save him. 
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